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THIRTEEN AND THIRTY-FOUR. 
Covraer, fons of Freedom! brightly 
Stéli our Flag floats o'er the brave; 
Coward hearts beld honor lightty: 
Hold ‘the trust, its fame to save! 
Btrike for the 24! Country aud Home restore! 
Strike for the old 13! Umite their hearts once more! 
Harrah for the oid 15! 
Tiger for the 34: 





Soldiers, up and at their legions 
Who our Union would assail, 
Wother foes or —— —_ Ms; - 
‘wong t perish—Kight prevail: 
Btand by the 34! ae oh your fathers tex. 
Stand by the old 13! proudly midst cannons’ ter, 
Charge for the old 15! 
Salute the -3:: 


Patriots, ours to guard the ramparts 
Of our proud inheritanc:! 
Equal heartse—forbearance—true hearts, 
Still our rock and sure defense! 
Equal the 34! from lake to ocean's shore; 
Equal the old 13! as thrilled in days of yore! 
Ome cause the old 13; 
One heart the 34! 


Speed the day when pride, ambition, 
Party feads, intestine strife— 
All shall yield to the fruitioa 
Of a new-born civil life! 
Glorious the 34! glorious as ne'er before! 
Hevered the oid 13! as in the days of yore 
Glorious the old 13! 
Honored the 34! 


“God of Truth! in gloomiest hour, 
When all other bulwarks fail, 
Thou wilt be our Strength and Tower, 
"Gainst us pone can c’er prevail: 
Spare us the 34! humbly we Thee implore; 
Spare us the old 13! clasped forever more! 
God bless the old 13! 
God bless the 34! 


Natanera, Pewnsyivania, June 8, 156) 
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A TEST QUESTION, FOR MR. 
LINCOLN. 
HE capture of the privateer Savannah will 
test Mr. Lincolu’s nerve. Will he have 
the courage to hang the pirate captain ? 

In law the case is clear. The privateer was 
a pirate craft, and every man on board of her 
was guilty of piracy, It is impossible to con- 
ceive a more obviously piratical act than the 
seizure of the brig Joseph, which was taken 
into Georgetown, South Carolina, by part of 
th@ crew of the Savannah shortly before her 
capture. The law declares that the penalty of 
piracy is death. Will the President suffer the 
law to. take its course, or will he interfere to 
protect the pirates ? 

People are asking each other this question 
with no little anxiety. Merchants and ship- 
owners, who have come forward nobly in sup- 
port of the Government, are trembling in ap- 
prehension lest Mr, Lincoln should not have 
the nerve to carry out his policy, and crush pi- 
racy in the bud. Foreigners will decide, from 
Mr. Lincoln’s action in this case, whether the 
President's proclamations are in earnest or mere 

’ bug-a-boos. 

It is a question of nerve therely. The rebels 
threaten to retaliate upon Northern men if we 
hang their pirates. But they are already hang- 
ing every Northern man they can find—while 
we are actually liberating the scoundrels who 
fire upon our pickets, on condition that they 
swear allegiance to the United States. What 
worse can they do? 

We incline to the belief that as the United 
States army advances into Virginia, the rebels 
will be chary of using the halter in a public 
way. The more sagacious among them must 
begin to see that by-and-by the fate of rfot a 
few of the secessionist leaders will be in the 
hands of the United States Government. What 
that fate would be, if the threatened “ retalia- 
tion” were attempted, they can readily infer. 





a We are indebted to the Captain of the State 
of Georgia, transport, for favors. 


Ge We have received Trow’s City Directory, 
as full as usual; an indispensable work for every 
counting-house and store. 

Rg Bacuman’s Birds-eye View of the Sggt of the 
War in the West is an excellent sheet, atin a 
very good idea of the relative positions of the rebel 
and United States forces. 





VHS LOUNGE, 


THEODORE WINTHROP. 


THE blood of the heroes who fall in this war for 
liberty and huinanity consecrates to the work ev« 
ery man who remains. Our brothers who have 
marched before us are encamped upon the field; 
aud we, whose turn has not yet come, are but en- 
camped upon our hearth-stones. Yet the red hand 
that strikes one camp wounds the other. The sol- 
diers fall, but the homes suffer. They suffer, but 
they do not shrink. They are the nurseries of 
that patriotism in which this wild conspiracy had 
no faith, They cheer their children, and send them 
forth with smiles in their eyes and victory in their 
hearis. They have counted the cost. 

“We wait beneath the furnace blast 
The pangs of transformation; 
Not painlessly doth God recast 
And mould anew the uation,” 








Such homes, such soldiers, make the terrible ar- 
mies; for they know what they fight for, and they 
fight through death to victory. They know how 
fearful war is; but they know also how holy, and 
wise, and imperative it may be. And whether 
after many years and long service they return old 
men, wounded and weary, or whether they fall in 
the very opening of the struggle and in the bright 
flush of their own youth, the same love, and glory, 
and bonor follow them, and their names are sweet 
and blessed forever. 

Such a sokiier fell in the action at Great Bethel 
when Theodore Winthrop, an aid and military sec- 
retary of General Butler, sank mortally wounded. 
What quiet heroism, clear iutelligence, steadfast 
faith, generous hope, thoughtful enthusiasm, tem- 
pered by singular coolness, skill, wide experience, 
and personal bravery, which would as surely have 
made his name shine in this war as they had al- 
ready advanced him, are lost with him to his coun- 
try, only the friends who knew him very intimate- 
ly can know. And with them only remain the 
knowledge and the hallowed memory of the stain- 
less candor, ready humor, shrewd sympathy, he- 
roic reticence, and utter unseltishness which, with 
his various cultivation and sagacious observation 
in much travel, made him so charming and beloved 
a companion. He had the Yankee tact which is 
never at fault in practical life; and, with a roman- 
tic courage, a deep poetic refinement of nature 
which inspired him with literary ambition, and 
made him a lover of art and the friend of artists. 

Those who knew him truly counted among their 
friends few men so well appointed-as he. But, 
partly from ill health, partly from temperament, a 
dreamy sadness overhung his life and dispirited 
his efforts. Glad of his friends’ success, and con- 
scious of the kindred impulse, he still wistfully de- 
layed. Of great industry and restless endeavor, 
he saw success slide by, and seemed to be waiting 
in melancholy patience the rising of a happier star. 
It has risen at last, and shines upon his grave. 

On the Sunday afternoon after the fall of Sum- 
ter he was walking with a friend in the woods upon 
Staten Island, near hishome. No man could have 
a clearer conception of the significance of that 
event. An American in the noblest sense, he felt 
that the time had come in which our liberties could 
be maintained only in the same way that they were 
won. ‘To-morrow,” said his friend, “ we shall 
have a proclamation from the President.” ‘ Then 
to-morrow,” he answered, ‘‘I shall enlist.” He 
did so. If he had hesitated before there could be 
no hesitation now. Mother, sisters, brother, fare- 
well! It is God who calls in the voice of my 
country. 

With his brother he marched among the first 
soldiers from New York in the ranks of the Sev- 
enth, (lragging a howitzer. The passionate en- 
thusiasm of that departure is best told in his own 
story of it; and of all those thousand young men 
who marched in that April sunset with steady step, 
amidst a tumult of shouts and sobs and prayers 
and blessings, to an expected imntediate battle, he 
is the first who has met the death which each one 
of them heroically awaited. 

Writing from Camp Cameron early in May to 
the same friend, he says: “1 wish to enroll my- 
self at once in the police of the nation, and for life, 
if the nation will take me. I do not see that I 
can put myself—experience and character—to any 
more useful use.” In this spirit he acted, and such 
was his evident ability that in a month he was aid 
and military secretary to General Butler, and held 
at his disposal a first lieutenancy in the army. 
The success of his paper in the Atlantic, and his 
ardor and advancéfn military life, indicated to his 
friends that his public career was opening just as 
he would have it. To him the cause to which he 
gave himself was that of mankind, and was.worth 
all it might cost. 

** Fellow-soldier,” he writes again, ‘‘ what do 
you think now of the necessity of our trade? It 
seems that the world can not do without us. It 
is shabby that mankind will not keep the peace 
and be decent. Did you suppose, in the epoch 
gone by, that your beloved country was civilized ? 
Did you fancy that vi e¢ armis was obsolete? Ah 
well! perhaps—perhaps—we are now assisting at 
the dying agonies of Bellona.” 

Aguin he says: ‘ As to the threatened guerrilla 
warfare, have no fear of it. The Virginians are 
not Spaniards or Swiss, They are not united, 
and they have their slaves always in the rear. 
Guerrilla warfare is nearly impossible in a country 
like this. There are no Pyrenees or Alps to de- 
fend. Our flankers and skirmishers will take care 
of all the fellows behind fences. A few burned 
villages, a dozen guerrillas hung, one scouring skir- 
mish or battle will pacify awhole State. Under 
the discipline and esprit du corps of a regiment or 
an army the South may fight; but they will not 
have moral conviction enough to risk their separ- 
ate lives except in assassinations, and those a few 
sharp examples will terminate. We heard their 
threats at Annapolis. We heard also the pitiful 
plaints of the timid who believed the threats. Vo, 
if we are patient and well led, we shall do our work 
without much massacre.” 

In the same letier he adds, in the most character- 
istic strain: ‘I have fun. I get experience. I 
see much. It pays. Ah yes! But in these fair 
days of May I miss my Staten Island) War stirs 
the pulse; but it wounds a little all the time.” 

A few hours before the expedition left Fort Mon- 
roe he wrote: “If I do not come back, give my 
dearest love to all.” So, also, by a sad and curi- 
ous coincidence, the last words of bis paper in the 
unpublished number of the A t/antic—words whose 
significance no one more fully apprehended than 
he—are “ Good-by, every body!” 

The expedition left Fort Monroe and the camps 
at midnight on Sunday, June9. Adjutant Schaff- 
ner of the Seventh (volunteers) says : 

**I made a reconnoissance with Major Winthrop about 12 
o'clock in the duy, and can testify to his bravery and dar- 
ing. He was very much exhausted, having wanted for 
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stant’y there was a perfect shower of balls rained upon us, 
whic}: compelled us to withdraw a few paces. Major Win- 
throp laid himself behind a tree, saying if he could only 
sleep for five minutes he would be all right. He remarked, 
as he did this, that he was going to see the inside of that 
intrenchment before he went back to the fortress — his 
manner being that of cool, ordinary conversation. He 
continued self-pozsessed and cool throughout the whole en- 
gagement, up to the time when he received his death- 
wound, which happened by the side of Lieutenant HMer- 
ring-n, Company KE, who remained with him, and cared 
for him until life had fled. Je was shot in the side.” 

Another says: 

“The gallantry of Major Winthrop is the eubjeet of uni- 
versal admiration with both the Federal and the rebel 
forces. The rebel riflemen in the pits before the Bethel 
battery state that they several times took deliberate aim at 
him, as he was all the time conspicuous at the head of the 
advancing Federal troops, loudly cheering them on to the 
assault.” 

Lighty-six years ago, on the day on which these 
words are written, Joseph Warren fell, ‘last in the 
trenches,” upon Bunker Hill. He gave gladly 
his heart’s-blood to gain the peace of liberty for his 
country. Not less gladly fell Theodore Winthrop 
to secure that holy peace; nor with less honor be 
his name remembered. Farewell, brave heart! 
Farewell, manly soul! By such sharp pangs is 
the nation born again. In blood so costly are her 
sins washed away! 





WHAT WILL CONGRESS DO? 

THE next question is, What will Congress do? 
It is very clear what should be done. The aniplest 
authority should be given to the A@ministration to 
carry on a vigorous and overwhelming campaign. 
Either that, or the Slave-conspiracy should be ac- 
knowledged. 

There has been some feeble talk of what is called 
compromise. Compromise with what? An incen- 
diary is trying to fire your house in which your 
family is sleeping, and you have him within range 
of your rifle. He proposes compromise. If you 
will let him steal quietly away with his weapons 
and matches, he will agree for the moment not to 
kindle your house. No, no. For that reckless and 
cruel assassin there is but one compromise. You 
will shoot him as he crouches, or hand him over to 
justice. In either case his doom is sure. 

For this cruel and cowardly rebellion, which be- 
gan in perjury and robbery and is continued in 
desperation, there can be, and there will be, no 
other compromise than absolute surrender, and 
then the course of justice. 

A great nation is peacefully pursuing its career. 
Under a Constitution of singular wisdom and adapt- 
ability to every event, its tlag is every where re- 
spectéd; its name is the synonym of jfower; its 
people enjoy a general well-being unprecedented 
in history ; its position secludes it from the conta- 
gion of other national troubles; by the quiet oper- 
ation of its laws it is gradually eliminating the de- 
fects of its own system; so that, in the lapse of a 
few years, every man should be secured in the en- 
joyment of every right that God gave or socicty 
can protect; when, suddenly, without the pretense 
that any law or right has been violated, that any 
injury has been done to the person or the property 
of the citizens, a large body of people, led by men 
who, sitting in the seats of lawful authority, have 
conspired its overthrow, because they have -lost 
the personal control, appear in arms against the 
Government, They steal its property, its ships, 
arsenals, mints, hospitals, navy-yards, and forts ; 
they fire upon its flag; they murder iis loyal citi- 
zens; they send emissaries to corrupt the opinion 
of other nations; they blight the national prosper- 
ity; they impoverish the individual citizen; they 
cover the name of the country with doubt and dis- 
grace; they aim, by overthrowing the Government, 
to subvert the foundations of all peaceful society ; 
they cruelly destroy private happiness and pul lic 
peace, and intentionally plunge the land into the 
bitter, bloody horrors of war, and then, when the 
nation, springing from its paralysis of consternation 
and incredulity, rouses itself, obedient to the tre- 
mendous impulse which thrills from its Atlantic to 
its Pacific nerves, startling the whole frame into a 
majesty of wrath and power, raises its hand to 
cleave the barbarous, wanton, wicked cénspiracy 
asunder, the leaders, both outside and inside its 
camp, begin to suggest compromise. 

If any word justly stinks in the nostrils of this 
nation, it is the word Compromise. Because it is 
a principle of human action, founded in common 
sense, that we must do what we can, not what we 
would, it seems to be assumed that we must do 
nothing at all. The principle of doing what you 
can is perfectly correct; and the thing we can 
do at present is to suppress this rebellion. And 
that is the thing we ought to do, in simple justice 
to ourselves and to posterity. For what is there to 
compromise? Is the obedience of the citizens of 
the United States to the Government a question of 
compromise ? The moment the Government treats 
with traitors it surrenders to treason aud subverts 
itself. 

And with what and whom will vou compromise ? 
With the faction that carried the Missouri bargain 
under the pretense of peace? Do you say the bar- 
gain would have kept the peace if it had not been 
broken? But why was it broken ? 
was no faith on the side which had derived all the 
advantage from it. And it is precisely that side— 
which holds, in regard to the Free States of this 
country, the doctrine of Philip Second toward the 
Netherlands, No faith with heretics—which now be- 
gins to whisper compromise. 

The slave oligarchy which contends for the con- 
trol of this Government against the mass of the 
free citizens, and which takes up arms to recapture 
that control when it lawfully loses it, has always 
carried its point under the mask of compromise. 
When the Missouri bill was passed, John Quincy 
Adams, then Secretary of State, sadly conceded that 
the oligarchy had conquered. William Pinkney 
wrote exultingly home in the same strain. The 
oligarchy politely bowed, and called victory com- 


sleep, food, and water, and the day had turned out very | promise. 
hot. We stuck our Leads out of some undesbrush, and in- | 


and they have always spromise, 


: 


Because there 





; tvldiers. 
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in the history of the United States, means in the 
Slave States victory, and in the Free States sur. 
render. What has been the object of this kind of 
compromising? To prevent the slave oligarchy 
from taking up arms to dissolve the Union. But 
they have done it. They are armed now, and 
moving. They have spit upon the flag. They 
have murdered our loyal brothers. They have 
been the sore spot and canker ever since we were 
a nation. They have humiliated us abroad. They 
have disgraced us at home. They now ask us to 
surrender again. For what? To buy them off from 
doing the very thing they are engaged in. To al- 
low them to hold the threat of disunion as a per- 
manent terror over the Government, 

Is there any man in the country who wants more 
«f this? No. The oligarchy has always threat- 
ened rebellion; and under the fear of that threat 
the nation was well-nigh demoralized. It has al- 
ways threatened, and now it is acting. Let us set- 
tle the question at once and forever. Let us prove 
the scope of the threat. Let us understand wheth- 
er the Government of this nation exists by the suf- 
ferance of any faction in the country, or whether it 
is able to crush treason and punish traitors, 





ADAMS AND CALHOUN. 

Ix Josiah Quincy’s ‘Memoir of John Quincy 
Adams” there is a great deal of most interesting 
detail of conversations between Calhoun and Ad- 
ams which have a singular pertinence to this epoch. 

One day, during the debate upon the Missouri 
bill, Mr. Calhoun remarked to Mr. Adams that he 
did not think the slave question, then pending in 
Congress, would produce a dissolution of the Union ; 
but if it should, the South would, from necessity, 
be compelled to form an alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, with Great Britain. Mr. Adams asked if 
that would not be returning to the old colonial 
state. Calhoun said, * Yes, pretty much; but it 
would be forced upon them.” 

Mr. Adams inquired whether he thought if, by 
the effect ‘of this alliance, the population of the 
North should be cut off from its natural outlet upon 
the ocean, it would fall back upon its rocks, bound 
hand and foot, to starve; or whether it would re- 
tain its power of locomotion to moye Southward by 
land, 

Mr. Calhoun replied that in the latter event it 
would be necessary for the South to make their 
communities al] military. . 

Mr. Adams pressed the conversation no further, 
but remarked, *‘If the dissolution of the Union 
should result from the slave question, it is as ob- 
vious as any thing that can be foreseen of futurity 
that it must shortly afterward be followed by a 
universal emancipation of the slaves. A more re- 
mote, but perhaps not less certain consequence 
would be the extirpation of the African race on 
this continent by the gradually bleaching process 
of intermixture, where the white is already so pre- 
dominant, and by the destructive process of eman- 
cipation, which, like all great religious and polit- 
ical reformations, is terrible in its means, though 
happy and glorious in its end.” 

has ~~ — 
ANOTHER VOICE. 

In a time like this every man who has the 
opportunity of speaking to the public is recreant 
if he does not swell the universal and indignant 
chorus which demands that the costly lives of 
American citizens shall not be sacrificed to the 
criminal blunders of imbecile commanders. The 
Government is no more justified in appointing city 
politicians and country lawyers to high military 
commands than it would be in sending licutenants 
and captains of the regular army to argue abstruse 
legal cases before the courts. War is a science. 
It is not a question of personal bravery, but of 
strategic skill. It is a science which, like every 
other, is to be mastered only by devoted study; 
and lawyers and politicians are no more likely to 
be adepts in it than chemists or tailors. 

Lovk at the case. Here is a formidable rebeb 
lion organized against the Government. It is in 
the hands of men who have controlled that Gov- 
ernment for many years. It establishes, first of 
all, a military despotism. It silences the press. 
It seals every opposing mouth. It is encamped 
upon a Vast territory, and has stolen the most val- 
uable military property and advantages from the 
United States. It appoints to important commands 
only experienced soldiers. Brigand-General Floyd 
may call for arms in obscure quarters; but Beau- 
regard and able officers direct the essential move- 
ments in critical positions. The conspiracy works 
silently and secretly and swiftly. Its sole hope 
of temporary success lies in the bold dash it may 
make; and instead of confronting it upon the Flor- 
ida Keys or the remote Gulf shore, the Govern- 
ment of the United States is intrenched before its 
own capital, disputing its very seat upon the Po- 
tomac with the rebels. 

That Government, to insure speedily the victory 
which it must finally achieve, requires only three 
conditions—and it has them all at command— 

Fira, It wants plenty of money ; 

Second, Plenty of men ; 

Third, Plenty of skilled leaders. 

It has all of them, if it chooses. If three hun- 
dred thousand men are wanted, they are ready and 
anxious to march. “If more money is wanted, peo- 
ple will be pinched, but it shall be had. And for 
leaders, there is not a second lieutenant in the 


| army who would not have gone out and hung him- 


self bad he commanded at Great Bethel. 

It fs true that our Government depends upon 
volunteers. But then volunteers are our army; 
the army with which we must carry on war; and 
war is still a science. If, therefore, the volun- 
teer officers are unacquainted with it, skilled offi- 
cers must be substituted before the men are a!- 
lowed to go into action. Otherwise the army is 
demoralized, and defeated before the battle begins. 
What man hereafter could do his best under the 
unfortunate General Pierce? But hereafter every 
inexperienced civilian is a General Pierce to his 
A wan may be intelligent, energetic, 
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and of great executive skill. 
These are excellent gifts, but they can not take the 
place of scientific knowledge. ‘They must be com- 
lined with military science before they can fit a 
man to be a general or a colonel. Just as the 
same traits must be united with legal knowledge 
before a man can be a lawyer. 

Of course in such an emergency as this many a 
civilian will prove to be an able officer, Thank 
God for it. But don’t assume it. A man may | 
have grown gray as Brigadier-General of State 
militia. The chance is that he can sit safely on 
his horse at a parade, if the horse has been trained 
to it, But don’t send him into the field with the 
tlower of the youth and heroism of the army at his 
command until he has shown his ability. Send 
any regularly trained lieutenant, if the gt neral be 
not proved. Who does not know that if Greble 
had been in command our history would not have 
heen darkened by the deplorable day at Great 
Bethel ? 


prompt, courageous, 








THE VERACITY OF TRAITORS. 

How many faithful citizens of the United States, 
intelligent, industrious, honorable, who gladly give 
their fortunes and lives to the defense of the Gov- 
ernment, must be butchered in this war before the 
Government stops palavering with traitors and 
They are caught in the act, as at 
Fairfax Court House. Loyal citizens are shot by 
them, as at Great Bethel. ‘The progress of the 
country is paralyzed, and its position among na- 
tions put in doubt, and after swearing to be loyal 
the traitors are allowed to return to their treason, 
and carry information.to make that treason more 
fatally effective. In the Public Departments it is 
openly asserted that officers are retained who serve 
the country which pays them, and which they have 
sworn to uphcld, by giving information to the 
enemy. In Baltimore and Missouri men are ar- 
rested as traitors and allowed to go upon bail, 
although treason is a capital crime. A privateer 
is taken and brought into port, and every body 
knows that the officers and crew will escape. Ev- 
ery infernal art of massacre is employed by the 
rebels, The citizens among them who are faithful 
to their country are at the merey of a barbarous 
mob. The flower of the youth, and heroism, and 
patriotism of the country, in the persons of Ells- 
worth, of Greble, of Winthrop, of the Massachusetts 
martyrs at Baltimore and elsewhere, and all the 
heroes from all the States, fall under the murderous 
hand of the traitors, and still it is only necessary 
that a rebel should tell a lie, and his life is safe. 

Has it occurred to the authorities at Washington 
who perform this melancholy farce of administer- 


hangs them ? 





ing an oath to traitors taken in arms, that a man 
who would gladly shoot his neighbor because he is 
a patriot would cheerfully tell a lie to save him- 
self? If Jefferson Davis should ride into Wash- 
ington some pleasant morning, and say that he 
was very sorry, and would like to forget and for- 
give, would he be Arrested, tried, and hung, or 
politely invited to dinner ? 

The correspondent of the Commercial Advertiser, 
one of the ablest and most loyal of journals, writes 
from Washington on the 14th of June: *‘ An agent 
of Governor Wise, who came to the city two days 
ago from Richmond, and left for there yesterday 
by way of Manassas Junction, informs me,” etc. 

Will this correspondent explain how he justifies 
himself in not causing the arrest of this agent ? 

The correspondent says in the same letter that 
Wise employs men to visit the city, and report to 
him and Davis. ‘ After making themselves fully 
acquainted with what is going on here, they obtain 
« pass from the authorities which enables them to puss 
beyond our pickets and to the Confederate camp.” 

The story is probably false. And yet is there 
any thing in the treatment of traitors taken in the 
act which makes it very improbable? Since Wash- 
ington is a camp, why is not martial law pro- 
claimed ? 





— 
INVOLUNTARY SPIES. 

Ir there were several enterprising newspapers in 
Richmond, and every morning they contained de- 
tailed accounts of all that had been done the day 
before and was to be done on the morrow, and the 
papers were sent to us publicly, as long as the” 
mails would carry them, and privately afterward, 
we should all feel that we had most valuable allies 
in Richmond, and that the newspapers, at least, 
were loyal to the Union, proving it by revealing 
the movements and plan of the enemy. 

It is just as true the other way; up to the first 
of June, when the mails stopped, the Northern pa- 
pers paid agents for collecting news for the rebels, 
and the Government carefully transmitted it to 





them. At the present time Jefferson Davis has his 
spies and agents in all the Northern cities, and all 
the facts in regard to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment which any reporter of any paper can discover, 
is promptly sent to him. 

The Government is very properly annoyed by 
all this, and will doubtless take measures to keep 
its own secrets. ‘The reporters, on the other hand, 
are indignant, and sneer at the feeling of the Gov- 
ernment. The 7ribune says that any gentlemanly 
reporter who was asked not to convey important 
intelligence would obey the request. Probably ; 
but the Government can not stop to ask Tom, 
Dick, and Harry not to telegraph this or that 
thing, and, besides, there might be such a person- 
age as an ungentlemanly reporter. Does the Tri- 
bune suppose, for instance, that his excellency the 
minister of the United States to Portugal would 
hesitate to tell what he had discovered whether 
asked to hold his tongue or not ? 

Every great invention has its disadvantages, It 
is the law of compensation. It is a fine thing to 
have all the news and more. It is undoubtedly 
the business of newspapers to furnish the news. 
But it is also the business of newspapers not to 
help the enemy; and if one of the sacrifices we 
must make at this time is giving up the knowl- 
edge of what is going to be done for the knowledge 
of what is done, it is not the severest sacrifice that 
can be made. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


LINES BY A COCKNEY. 
ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY. 
Sweet hangel, whom I met last heve 

Hat Mra, Harthur's ‘op, 
I ‘ope that you will give me leave 
A question now to pop. 


I mind me’ow when in the ‘all 
Your carriage was hannounced, 

You hasked me to hadjuet your shawl, 
Hon which with 'aste I pounced. 


Then heager to your Ma you ran, 
She anxious to be gone, 

I ‘eard ‘er call you Mary-Hann, 
Or helse "twas Mari-hon, 


Now, Mary-Hann’s a name I ‘ate 
Has much as Betsy-Jane, 

I could not bear to link my fate 
With such a ‘orrid name; 





But Mari-hon I like as well 

As hany name I know; 

Then, hangel, I implore thee tell, 

Dost spell it with a Ho? 

THE ADVANTAGE OF STuTTERING.—A young author (wg 
will not mention names) has the lining of his hat com- 
pletely blackened with ink. The wonder was how the 
spots could have got there, because authors do not general- 
ly carry their inkstands inside their hats, when a wag 
present, who stuttered (and if he hadn't stuttered, he could 
not have made the joke) suggested that * probably it might 
be the result of th’-th’-inking ?”" 

—_-_— 

Ir’s JUST LIKE THEIR Concert!—** Women,” says a lit- 
erary Hermit, “might have some reason to be proud of 
being the more beautiful half of the human race, if the 
other half wasn't so confoundedly ugly.” 

—_— 

Tue Ricugst Disu iN Tur Wortp.—The * Weal” of 

Fortune. 


sale — — 

FASHIONABLE OpsTRUCTION.—The enormous amplitude 
which female dreases have attained to is productive of pe- 
culiar inconvenience to pedestrians in haste, walking 
through fields and lanes. Owing to the present width of 
skirts, it takes a little woman five minutes to get through 
& great gate. 


ee . 
Turks Decrees or Comparison.—Let, Better, Best left 
alone. 
ee 


Hot weather frequently has the effect of making many 
good-temp red persons extremely ¢holeric, for which due 
allownice =hould be made: for is it not natural that a per- 
son who has been for hours exposed to a broiling hot sun 
should evince the strongest desire at the first opportunity 
to take umbrage ? 


= ~_ 
THE JUST AND HOLY CAUSE OF SLAVERY. 
(From Punch.} 

** We feel,” says President Jefferson Davis, in his Mes- 
sage to the Secessional Congress, “that our cause is just 
and holy.” Could not the negroes of the Southern States, 
if they rose against their masters, say just as much, with 
at least equal justice, for their own insurrection? The 
less Mr. Davis says about justice and holiness the better, 
if he does not want to preach a dangerous doctrine, besides 
being considered a humbug. ‘Dash holiness, and justice 
be blanked!" is the consistent language for Mr. Jefferson 


Davis. “ Might is right; we expect to thrash the North- 
erners ; and the Institution of Slavery forever!" 


_ 
A woman may speak as many tongues as she will, but 
don't let her do it with too long a one of her own. 
- - ~ 
Mrs. Robinson (the widow of the eminent professor of 
natural philosophy) invited a gentleman to dinner, who 
accepted, with the observation, ** If I am spared.”"—* Weel, 
weel, if ye're dead, I'll no expect ye,” replied the widow. 





Governor Macorrin’s Nevurratiry means holding tar Cock or THE Wak (Uncle Sam) 
while THe Conreperate Cat (Jeff? Davis) kills off his Chickens. 








The following anecdote is going the rounds of the French 
papers. The actors are a lady and a physician, the cele- 
brated Professor Pierry, well known to medical men all 
over the world. The doctor was recently summouved to the 
mansion of a duchess, and hastened to obey the call, which 
was of an immediate pature. He was forthwith introduced 
to the boudoir of the lady, who, with tears in her eyes, 
pointed to a hideous little monkey, decked with costly 
laces, and writhing in great apparent pain, upon an ele- 
gant velvet cushion. The doctor, at first hart and bumili- 
ated by the insult offered to him, soon regained his equa- 
nimity, and gravely proceeded to fulfill his professional 
duty. After a momentary examination, the doctor divined 
the cause of the animal's distress; then, noticing a child 
of the duchess crawling upon the floor, he took it up, felt 
its pulse, and coolly said to the lady, ** Madame, your two 
sons are laboring under indigestion. Give them tea to 
drink, and restrict them for a few days to a simple diet, 
No other prescription is necessary.” And, making a polite 
bow to the duchess, Pierry departed, leaving the duchess 
in a state of stupefied amazement and rage, easy to im- 
agive, but utterly impossible to describe, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 








EVACUATION OF HARPER'S FERRY. 

Tue rebels have evacuated Harper's Ferry. They burn- 
ed down the bridge across the Potomac, about a mile above 
the Ferry, and the bridges crossing at Martinsburg and 
Sheppardstown were also set on fire. The Government 
buildings were in conflagration at last accounts, the ma- 
chinery having been removed into the interior a few days 
ago. All the batteries and troops have been withdrawn 
from the Maryland side. Fearing a sudden attack the 
rebels threw cight car loads of provisions into the river. 
The garrison, to the number of between ten and twelve 
thousand, marched to Leesburg and Winchester, thus in- 
dicating that their destination is probably Manassas J unc- 
tion, where, no doubt, a grand stand will be made. The 
Ferry is now occupied by United States troops. General 
Patterson's division and Colonel Stone's command are both 
at or near it. 

STATE OF AFFAIRS AT FORTRESS MONROE, 

Latest adviges from Fort Monroe state that the rebels 
are landing in considerable force at a point some seven 
miles above Newport News, on the same side of the river, 
and an attack from that quarter is looked for daily. A 
skirmish is reported as having taken place on Sunday 
morning, between three companies sent out from Newport 
News to capte®e some cattle belonging to the rebels. The 
men were fired upon by a company of Virginia light horse, 
and three of them were wounded, but they succeeded, 
nevertheless, in the undertaking, and brought the cattle 
to camp. The most important item of intelligence, how- 
ever, is in reference to the experiment with Sawyer’ 
American rifled cannon, mounted at the Rip Raps. The 
trial of this tremendous engine of destruction was attended 
with the most complete success, and must have slightly 
astonished the rebels at Sewall’s Point, which was found 
to be clearly within range. Several shells were thrown 
within a short distance of the rebel camp there, and one 
of them exploded immediately over their intrenchments. 
There has been no further fighting at or near Great Bethel. 


REINFORCEMENTS FOR GENERAL BUTLER. 

Fortress Monroe and its vicinity continue to be strength- 
ened by the arrival of additional troops. Fifteen additional 
regiments are expected there, among which are an efficient 
corps ot artillery from Fort M‘Henry, and a regiment of 
mounted riflemen, whose services will be found highly val- 
uable to act aguinst the Virginia light cavalry. When 
these regiments arrive at the fortress the lines will be ex- 
tended several miles farther from that point. 

A PROCLAMATION BY GOVEKNOR JACKSON, 

Governor Jackson, of Missouri, last week issued a proc- 
lamation which fully exhibits his desire to precipitate that 
State into secession, if any doubts of that fact had pre- 
viously existed. After reciting various acts of the Federal 
authorities nullifying the legislation of the State, such as 
taking State troops prisoners, and putting an embargo on 
Southern commerce, and reciting the agreement between 
General Harney and ex-Governor Sterling Price, with the 
subsequent removal of Harney, and his own recent inter- 
view with General Lyon, etc., Governor Jackson calls tor 
Du, 00 men, to be enrolled as State troops, to repel the in- 
vasion of their soil by the United States troops, and drive 
them out of the State. He admits that Missouri is still a 
member of the United States, and that it is not for him to 
disturb that relation; that a Convention would, at the 
proper time, express the sovereign will of the people in re- 
lation to it; that in the mean time it was the duty of the 
people to obey the constitutional reyuireme of the United 
States Government; but he advises them that their first 
allegiance is due to the State. 

FLIGHT OF THE GOVERNOR, 

After assuming this proclamation Governor Jackson and 
ataff, together with all the disunionist trocps, left Jefferson 
City, it is supposed for Boonesville or soe point in that 
locality, burning two railroad bridges behind them. 

At last accounts the Governor was still on the run, with 
no certainty where he would end his race, particularly as a 
few Federal troops were close at his heels. When the 
Governor left St. Louis he gave his word of honor to the 
President of the Pacific Railroad that the property of the 
road should not be harmed; but before he had been twelve 
hours gone he ordered the Gasconade and Osage bridges 
burned, thus destroying the usefulness of the road and 
giving a severe blow to the trade of St. Louis. 








PURSUIT BY FEDERAL TROOPS, 

The Federal troops, under General Lyon, in Missouri, 
meanwhile, moved toward the western part of that State. 
Several companies took up positions along the line of the 
Pacific Railroad. General Lyon and staff, with 1500 men, 
two sections of light artillery, horses and camp equipage, 
apparently intended for a long march, left St. Leuis in a 
steamboat and occupied Jefferson City. 

ANOTHER AFFRAY AT 8ST. LOUIS. 

A strange and unfortunate affair oceurred at St. Louis 
on lith, A regiment of troops was passing through the 
city, when one company suddenly fired at the windows of 
a court-room, killing four men and wounding two others. 
The cauee of the firing is not clear. One account says 
that a shot was fired from the court-room upon the troops, 
but the truth is not known. 


BRILLIANT AFFAIR AT ROMNEY. 

Another of those brilliant ekirmishes which have mark- 
ed the progress of the war so far has just taken place at 
Romney, a village twenty-two milcs from Chambersburg. 
Colonel Lewis Wallace, with a portion of the Eleventh 
Indiana Regiment, left Cunberland for Romney on Tues- 
day, where some portion of the rebel forces were known 
to be posted. He surprised a body of 500 men, and after 
a hot fight routed them, killing two, wounding one, and 
taking several prisoners, together with a quantity of ex- 
cellent camp equipage, provisions, and medical stores. 

THE MARYLAND ELECTION. 

The unconditional Union majority in Maryland over the 
peace party, the neutrality fattion, the State rights sup- 
porters, the secessionists, the rebels, rowdies, and rioters, 
a/l combined, will exceed fifty thousand, or nearly five to 
one. » 

THE WHEKLING CONVENTION, 

Important action was taken on 17th in the Wheeling 
Convention. The declaration recently presented by Mr. 
Dorsey, providing for the establishment of a Provisional 
Government, and, of course, deposing the traitors at Rich- 
mond, and their abettors, filling the offices throughout the 
State, was passed to a third reading, and adopted by a 
unanimous vote. An ordinance was also reported by Mr 
Carlisle, from the Committee on Business, which provides 
for a reorganization of the Financial Bureau of the State. 


THE KENTUCKY ELECTION, 


On 20th the special eleetion for ten bers of Congress 
will be held in Kentucky. The anti-secessionists ar con- 
fident that at least nine good and true Union men will be 








chosen, and are hopeful that the entire deleyation will be 
supporters of the stars and stripes, 


BANK CONVENTION IN THE SOUTHERN STATES, 


A convention of delegates from the different banke of 
the seceded States met at Ailauta, Georgia, on the 8d fus.. 
Resolutions were adopted recommending the banks to- re- 
ceive and pay out the bogus confederacy treasury notes; 
recommending all the railroad companies to do the same; 
advising the Legislatures of the different States to enact 
laws authorizing tax collectors to receive said notes, and 
recommending ‘* all States, cities, and corporations, having 
coupons payable in the city of New York or elsewhere in 
the enemy's country,” to appoint some place of payment in 
the Confederate States. The Convention will meet again 
in Richmond, on the 24th of July. 


PERSONAL. 


Col. Kelly, who led the brifliant attack at Philippi, in 
Weetern Virginia, a few days ago, is improving rapidly, 
and in a few weeks hopes to be able to take command 
his troops again. 

Col. Anderson is to be appointed a Brigadier-General. 

A great Union meeting was held in Dover, Del, last 
week, over which Chancellor Harrington presided, A res- 
olution was unanimously adopted calling on SenatorBay- 
ard to resign. 

Andrew T. M‘Reynolds is to command Gart Sehurz's 
regiment. He served with honor in the Mexican War, be- 
ing a captain in the 3d Dragoons, the body-guard of Seott. 

Gen. Beauregard has isued a characteristic proclama- 
tion to the people of Manassas, Like all the rebel crew, 
his strong point is lying. He lies about the National 
troops, lies about their actions, lies about their motives, 
and crowns the whole by charging the monstrous falsehood 
that their war-cry is Beauty and Booty. 

O. Hl. Browning has been appointed to fill the vacanc 
in the Illinois Senatorial Delegation caused by the death 
of Mr. Douglas. 

Captain Tyler of the Second Dragoons, Lieutenants Run. 
dell, Andrew Jackson, Patterson, Nice, and Campbell have 
been stricken from the Army rolls for misconduct. 

It is said that Mr. Burlingame wiil be sent as Minister 
to China, and Mr. Winter Davis probably to Austria. 

Captain Ball and his secession cavalry, captured at Alex- 
dria three weeks ago, were for some time confined at the 
Washington Navy-yard, and then released on their taking 
the oath of allegiance.. When they returned to Virginia 
they were at once ordered to leave the State. 

It is said that Governor Sprague, of Khode sland, is to 
be offered a Major-Gengralship. 

It is stated that Senator Douglas died entirely destitute, 
and an appeal has been made by some prominent citizens 
of Chicago to raise sufficient funds to secure a suitable 
home for his widow and children. 






FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND, 
THE PRIVATEERING QUESTION. 

In the House of Commons, on the 3d of June, Mr. W. F. 
Forster asked the Secretary for Foreign Affaira whether 
her Majesty's Government would exercise the discretion 
which by the law of nations they possess, to prevent priva- 
teers sailing under the as yet unrecognized flag of the so- 
called Southern Confederacy from bringing their prizes 
into any port of Her Majesty's dominions. He added that 
he did not ask this question with regard to privateers sail- 
ing under the flag of the United States, simply becauee he 
no expectation that any letters of marque would be 
issued by the United States Government. 

Lorp Joun Russet.: My answer must be rather wider in 
extent than the question which has been put tome. The 
whole matter has been considered by Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment, and it has been determined, after consulting the 
law officers of the Crown, that orders should be given to 
interdict the ships of war and privateers of both parties 
from entering the ports and harbors of the United King- 
dom, or of the colonies or dependencies of Her Majesty, 
with prizes. In order to make the matter more clear the 
House will perhaps allow me to read an extract from the 
dispatch which has been sent to the India Office and to the 
Governors of the colonies: : 

** Her Majesty's Government are, as you are aware, de- 
sirovs of observing the strictest neutrality in the contest 
between the United States and the so-styled Confederate 
States of North America. With the view more thoroughly 
to,carry out that principle, we propose to interdict the 
armed ships, and also the privateers, of both parties from 
@rrying prizes made by them into the ports, harbors, 
roadstends, or waters of the United Kingdom or any of her 
Majesty's colonies or possessions abroad,” 

(Hear, hear.] The orders went out to the colonies on 
Saturday last, and they have goue to India to-day, I may 
also state that we have during the past week been in com- 
munication with the French Government upon this subject. 
I stated to the French Embaseador the view taken by her 
Majesty's Governmen’, and asked. him what course the 
Government of Frarce intended to pursae with regard to 
this subject. The French Embassador has informed me 
that the French Government propose to act in confomuity 
with the existing law of France. That existing law is 
founded upon an ordinance passed in the year 1681; and 
the rule is that in case of a war in which France is neutral 
no privateers are allowed to bring their prizes into the 
ports or harbors of France or ite dependencies for a longer 
period than twenty-four hours. They are net allowed to 
sell the cargoes, or in any way to dispose of the prizes 
which they have taken; and after the twenty-four hours 
have expired they are obliged to leave the port. There- 
fore the course pursued by France is not very different 
from that which we intend to adopt. 
























THE DECLARATION OF PARIS, 

In the House of Commons, on the 34 of June, 

Sin J. Paxuneton said,—I see that it is stated in the 
newspapers of to-day that the Government of the United 
States have expressed their intention to recognize the deo- 
laration of Paris of 1856. I wish to ask ihe noble lord at 
the head of the Foreign Office whether her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment have received any such intimation from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; and, if eo, what effect that 
will have upon the policy which her Majesty's Government 
have announced that it is their intention to pursue with 
regard to the belligerent rights of the Southern States ? 

Lorn J, Russec.,—The only answer which I can give to 
the right honorable gentleman is that propositions have 
been sent to America tounded upon the declaration of Paris, 
Those propositions were made in concert with the French 
Government, and are restricted in concert with that Gove 
ernment. We have not as yet received any answer to 
those propositions. They have been gone, I should think, 
a fortnight, and I expect soon to receive some reply to 
them. Until that answer is received, I can not 
the Government as to the course which they will pureue. 


LOSS OF THE STEAMSHIP “CANADIAN,” 

The screw steamship Canadian, belonging te the Mont- 
real Steamship Company, ranning between Liverpool and 
Quebec, on the 4th inst., while outward-bound, run upon 
a field of sunken ice, eight miles south of Belle Tele, and 
sunk in about half an hour, causing the loss of from twen- 
ty to thirty lives. There were about two hundred people 
on board, iuciuding the crew, and one hundred and eighty 
were saved in boats, and have arrived at St. Johns, New- 
foundiland. Although the vessel was divided into three 
compartments, she struck the ice in such a mavner as to 
open them all, She was a fine new steamer, 2000 tons 
register, built at Greenock, Scotland, in 1860, of iron. 


ITALY. 
DEATH OF COUNT CAVOUR. 

The death of the minister who, in the space of nine 
years, has carried the prostrate monarchy of Piedmont to 
the rank of a first-class European power, is one of those 
events which, even in the pressure of our own critical cir- 
cumstances, commands us to pause and pay our cribute of 
respect. Count Cavour died at Turin on the Gth instant, 
of congestion of the brain, arising from intense occupation, 
want of bodily exercise, and either too strong an —_ 
or else excessive indulgence in the pleasures of his Ia) 
pointed table, He had been bled six times before his ? 
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LEESBURG BRIDGE, ON THE POTOMAC, BELOW HARPER'S FERRY, LATELY HELD BY THE VIRGINIANS.—{See Pace 406.] 
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REBEL TROOPS ARRIVING AT AND DEPARTING FROM MARTINSBURG, VIRGINIA,—[Szr Pace 406.] 
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WHIPPING-POST ON Till PREMISES Ur din 


SxeToues BY ove Specian Artist.—[See Pace 413.) 


OUR ARMY LEAVING CHAM- 
BERSBURG. 


We have received from our Special Artist at- 
tached to the staff of General Williams the sketch- 
es which are published on page 404. They repre- 
sent Came Siirer, near Chambersburg, where 
most of General Patterson’s army was assembled 
before the march; and the DEPARTURE OF THE 
First Bricape (Colonel Thomas, U.S.A., Com- 
manding) of General Patterson's army from Cham- 
hersburg on 7th inst. The Chambersburg Reposi- 
tory of 8th thus describes their departure: 





y morning about eight o'clock a considerable 
oldier: who were quartered here took up 


Yesterd 
number of the 








GUN-YARD UNDER THE WALLS OF FORTRESS MONKUL—Liviosga. «. 
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the line of march for the 
South. The following, as 
well as we could ascer- 
tain, were those who left: 

Four companies of Cav- 
alry, regulars, well moun- 
ted, and the first City 
Troop of Horse, of Phila- 
delphia; two companies 
of artillery, acting as in- 
fantry, and two compa- 
nies of regular infantry — 
the four last named un- 
der Captain Doubleday, 
of Fort Sumter; the 6th 
Regiment, Colonel Nagle; 









the 21st giment, Col. 
Ballier; the 23d Regi- 
ment, Colonel Dare; and 
Captain M‘Mullin's In- 
dependent Rangers\— the 
whole forming the first 





our people — j 
were perfectly able to en- 


of a 


lure the fatigues 

yng march. This bri- 
gade, being the first, will 
lead off in the cont:st 
that is shortly to take 
place, and their move- 
ments are watched by an 
ager community with 

p interest 


REBEL ARMY 
AT HARPER'S 
FERRY. 

AN enterprising cor- 
respondent has sent us 


» LORI sketches from which 


we have prepared the 
illustrations on page 
405, representing the LeesnurG BripGr Across 


THE Poromac, and the AkRIVAL oF Troops AT 
MartTrinseurG, VIRGINIA. 

Leesburg Bridge crosses the Potomac River 13 
miles below Harper's Ferry, connecting Maryland 
with Loudon County, Virginia, and is distant about 
20 miles from the town of Leesburg. The river at 
this point is a quarter of a mile wide, and flows 
over avery rocky bed. The high land seen on the 
Virginia side is Bull Run Mountain, from the top 
of which a splendid view of the surrounding coun- 
try is obtained. ‘This position is at present held 
by about 2000 Secession troops, encamped on the 
Virginia side, with strong pickets thrown out for 
some distance along the Maryland shore. 


» ux Stacy.—([See Pace 413.) 
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A description of Martinsburg is hardly necessary. 
It is one of the principal stations on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, 100 miles from Baltimore and 
19 miles beyond Harper’s Ferry. Our correspond- 
ent says he deesn’t knew how many troops are sta- 
tioned there now ; the greater portion of them were 
sent down to Harper's Ferry some days ago. This 
view was taken from opposite the Railrcad Hotel, 
where the cars stop, looking east toward Baltimore. 


THE PRIVATEER “SAVANNAH.” 


WE publish on page 413 a picture of the Savan- 
nah, a Charleston privatecr, taken into the port of 
New York last week, under charge of a prize crew 
from the United States brig Jerry. The following 
account of her cruise and capture was given by one 
of the officers of the Pe 


ry: 





The Savannah was fitted out privateer in Charles- 
She was provided with a crew of twenty men. Two 

r three days previous to their falling into the hands of 
Federal Government, the Joseph, of Rockland, k 
gac from Cardenas, Cuba, was fallen in with and 
The captain of the Joseph was taken on board 
teer, and received the worst treatment. He was 
refused any of his property, and then stripped almost na- 
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ked of the apparel which he had on. The privateer put 
eight men of her crew on board the prize, and fnentienea 
the crew of the Joseph to her own deck. he Saran 
nah then left the prize vessel, giving orders ¢0 those - 
board to put into the nearest port belonging to the Con 
federate States. The Joseph soon after succeeded in reac h- 
ing Georgetown, South Carolina. The Savannah accom- 
panic d them almost to Georgetown. : 
After the privateer saw her prize safely ensconced in 
Georgetown, she put out in quest of some further material 
to practice upon in the way of merchant vessels, and hap- 
pened to perceive the brig Perry in the distance, which 
she mistowk for a merchantman, as she had her ports 
closed in order to deceive the advancing enemy. The Sc. 
vannah pushed boldly forward to the attack, thinking 
that she had an easy prey, but when almost within «1 t 
distance she diseovered that she had got into the clutches 
me of Uncle Sam's emissaries, and immediately the 
order was given ‘*bout ship,”’ and the ** bold privateer” 
showed the white feather, and tried to run. The Pe; y 
clapped on sail, and gave hot pursuit. The chase wa: 
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quite exciting. When the vessels came within r nge of 
each other's guns, a simultaneous fire was opened by both 
crafts, but no person was injured on either side "he shots 


f the Sarannah had no effect whatever 
athwart the bows of the ship, and taking 
course but the right one. while on the contr 
of the United States vessel produced some 
rigyi shat 
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JOHN TYLER'S RESIDENCE, UAMPTON, \ikGINIA.—Fuoicckarugp uy Stacy.—(See Pace 4138.) 
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THE UNLY ENTRANCE TO FORTRESS MO} W. 


«¥,—(See Page 413.) 


Leas vale) 8 OUm Semweran Artist.—(Szz Paer 413.) 
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CAMP OF THE VERMONT REGIMENT, NEWPORT NEWS, WITH STOCKADE AND EMBANKMENT.—Skercuep py Sorcron Sanrorp.—[See Pacr 413.] 


made by the pirates, as they believed ‘discretion to be 
the better part of valor." The crew were then all taken 
prisoners and brought on board, from whence they were 











privateer, and she was sent on to this city under charge 
of the Master's Mate, M‘Cook. 


RIFLE PIT FOR SENTINELS. 
Onr of our artists sends us the sketch on page 
113, with the following by way of explanation: 


The practice of shooting down sentries has been de- 
nounced by all civilized nations as ultra barbarism even 














strong outposts remain undisturbed by enemies in war, on 
the humane and soldierly principle that insignificant 
atoma of armies, tied, as it were, to ir posta by the 
necessities of their position, serve no other end but useless 
murder by their destruction: hence the sentry is nearly as 


safe as the embassador. But an organized band of mur- 
derers, we hear, well acquainted with every cow-path and 
covert approach between Fairfax Court House and Alex- 





andria, propose to shoot our men, Indian fashion, in detail. 
And under our present system of placing sentries, I con- 
fess, a crawling coward has the advantage of his upright 
foe. No cover can ecreen him from the assassin’s bullet 
no random fire avenge him, under existing practice in our 


But I wish to draw your at- 
tention to a very simple plan to cireumvent the prowlers, 
which the writer has seen practiced with complete 
and which I endeavor to illustrate in this night picture. 
If you place a sentry on an open plain he is a fair mark 


ervice, especially at night 


succe 


from the nearest rock or coppice; if near such rascal, or 
in a wood, he is sure to perish; but place him in a pit 
(the work of a few spades for half an hour) deep enough to 
involve him to the chin, and I will answer for his safety 
and efficiency! 

I do not mean a common rifle pit, for there the earth taken 
out is thrown up toward your foe, and your eye is c nse- 
quently some distance above the level of the earth. Nor do 
I mean a treu-de-loup to entrap an incautions foe, Buta 
simple pit, in shape like the letter T, of any size as to space, 
but about five feet in depth, and the removed earth either 
taken away or carefully distributed so as not to interfere 
with the surrounding level. 

The effect of position, indeed the science of seeing, is 
very litth: understood; and this is one result. A kind of 
appears to ascend from the earth, spreading around 
every object on its surface an indescribable glow, and the 


darker the tree-tops the more perfect the luminousness, 


haze 





But the eye must be on a level with the earth, and some 
time accustomed to the natural darkness, as in the case of 
sentries. 

I should be glad if our soldiers, who have to civilize the 
chivalry, would give this fact a fair chance; it would save 
some valuable lives to the patriota, and be a 
stronghold against any number of assassins, 

The best riflemen in Europe, the Sardinian Bersagtiert, 
have adopted thix plan, and actually ‘go to earth" even 
on & reconnoissance, as at Kamarg and Baidar. 

I have tried to give you a night view of the pit and is ‘ 
occupant, the ground in front, and a dark forest in the die- 
tance, with the luminous effect surrounding the crawilng 
figure near the tree on the left of the sentry, without any 
attempt at making an effective picture, and with 
enough of exaggerations to define my recollection. I know 
you will give the suggestion a place in your valuable news- 
paper. 


CAMP OF FIRST REGIMENT NEW YORK VOLUNTEERS, COLUNEL ALLEN, NEAR FORTRESS MONROE.—Sxercnep By OUR SprctaL Artist.—[Sre PAcE 418.] 
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THE BATTLE OF GREAT BETHEL.—Sxercuep py our SreciL ARTIST, WHO WAS PRESENT THROUGHOUT THE Ficut.—{SeE Pace 413.] 
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OUR ARMY AT CAIRO. 

Wh continue our series of engravings of our 
army at Cairo with three illustrations on page 411; 
to wit, two of the Barrertrs on THE Ono LEVEE, 
and a third representing the LANDING OF THE 
FourtH AND Twecrre ReGiments IvirNot1s Vor- 
UNTEERS AT C'Arnxo. All three are from sketches 
by our correspondent, Mr. Alexander Simplot. 

The batteries speak for themselves, and need 
ne explanation. The Fourth, Colonel Cook, and 
the Twelfth Colonel M‘Arthur, ‘were conveyed to 
Cairo in the City of Alton and Louisiana steamers, 





LANDING OF THE SCOTT LIVE-GUARD AT NEWPORT NEWS, AT 7 A.M. ON 


AND SEAWARD FACE Of 


Our corre- | and myriads of mosquitoes. Above the city, on the Ohio 
levee, is an encampment of light artillery under Captain 
M‘Allister. A company of light artillery from Chicago, 
under command of Captain Taylor, are quartered at the 
Illinois Central Railroad Freight Dépot. They brought 
down with them quite a number of cannon, which are now 
displaying their teeth from the river front of the building. 
At various points on the Illinois Central Railroad there are 
several regiments encamped, and so easy of aceess that, 
should circumstances require, the farthest could be brought 
to this point in a day. The programme set forth a few 
days since, that an ariny of 80,000 would be concentrated 
here, seems apparently about to be realized. Within the 
last week between 3000 and 4000 men have arrived here, 
and several thousand, I understand, are expected this com 
ing week. 


and made a very fine appearance. 
spondent writes us as follows about the camp +. 
Cairo, utider date of June 9: 

There are now about 8000 men in and about Cairo and 
Bird’s Point. Some 3000 are in barracks at the Point, 
which has been named Camp Defiance, and latterly have 
been busily employed in removing obstructions and erect- 
ing substantial fortifications. All their heavy cangons are 
now mounted and apparently ready for mischief. Directly 
ve them, near the Mississippi levee, the Seventh and 
Twelfth regiments are encamped, and still above them is 
Camp Bagker, an encampment of cavalry, Camp Hought- 
ling, and Camp Smith, light artillery. The last three 
have romantic locations, being fairly embowered in trees, 
rendered musical by the deliciously-tuned voices of birds 

. 
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FURTEESS MONROE.—PuHoroGkarHeD BY Stacy.—_ See Pace 
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413. ] 
How General Prentiss manages traitors the fol. 

lowing anecdote will tell: vw 
A company belonging to General Prentiss's command 





captured part of an organized band of rebels, and brouglit 
them into camp. General Prentiss asked them if they 
would take the oath, when three consented to do so, and 
seventeen refused. The General then rose in the presence 
of the whole party, and addressed tifem as follow 














“Go home,” said he to the three loyal ones, ‘+ raise t 
morrow morning the flag of the Union, of your count: 
load up your weapous and shoot the first man that tric 
pull it down. As for these traiters they will be set t 

tit 





morrow to work wheeling dirt, and shall be Y 
til I get the balan f the witnesses; then I s 
them to St. Louis to be tried for treaso1 





NE 7.—Skerenep py ovr Speciat Artist.—[Szr Pace 413.] 
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BATEERE ON LUE OHO LEVER At CAILO—SkETcHEeD By Mr, A. SimvLor.—{ see Pacs 410, | 
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LANDING OF THE SEVENTH AND TWELFTH REGIMENTS Ai CAIRO, JUNE 4, 1861.—Skercnep py Mr. A. Srmptor.—[Sre Paor 410.] 
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THE LATE LIEUT. GREBLE, U.S.A. 

WE publish herewith a portrait of this gallant 
young hero, from a photograph kindly furnished 
by his family. The Philadelphia Jnguirer gives 
the following sketch of his life: 

Lieutenant John T. Greble was a native of Philadelphia, 
and was the son of Edwin Greble, Eeq. He 
ination in the Ringgold Grammar School at the age of 
twelve, as a candidate for the High Scho t which latter 
institution he graduated at the age of sixteen. From the 
Hich School Mr. Greble went, under the nomination of 
the Hon. Lewis C. Le®in, to the Military Academy at West 
Point, where he graduated | 1 in his class on the Ist of 
July, 1854, taking his place in the army as a brevet Second 
Lieutenant. In September of the same year he w 
missioned a Second Lieutenant in the Second Ar ys 
and was promoted to a First Lieutenancy on the 3d of 
March, 1857. 

After receiving his first commission, Lieutenant Greble 
was stationed for a few months at Newport Barracks, but 
wassoon called te active service in Florida, to aid in pro- 
tecting the inhabitants of that State from the depredation 
and murders of the much dreaded band of Seminoles 1 
Billy Bowlege. He served several years in this war, re- 
maining until hi rent came home. His next service 
was upon the Academical Staff at West Point, as one of 
the Professors. In October, 1860, he was ordered to Fort- 
ress Monroe, where he was stationed until the 26th of May, 
1561, at which time he went with his artillery command 
to the advanced post at Newport News. 

‘he sad termination of his brief but promising military 
career is told in the sorrowful intelligence made public yes- 
terday. He was born in January, 1834, and was killed 
while Hlantly heading his command in battle, on the 
morning of June 10, 1861 r-seven years. The 
particulars of this enmegs show that the United 
States troops while advancing on Great Bethel were at- 
tacked by a masked rebel battery of forty rifled cannon, 
and that Lieutenant Greble was consequently ordered to 
bring up his guns. This movement he effected with great 
promptitude, and fired a number of shots, but without ef- 
fect, in consequence of the commanding position of the en- 
emy. A retreat was therefore rendered necessary. In 
making arrangements for the withdrawal of his guns, Lieu- 
tenant Greble was struck on the forehead and killed in- 
stantly. As an officer he bore the highest character. He 
was every inch a thorough-bred American soldier—skilled, 
brave, active, and efficient. In private life he was a gifted 
and accomplished gentleman, and every where he was be- 
loved and esteemed. 

















































OUR ARMY AT FORTRESS 
MONROE. 
WE devote several pages this week to illustra- 


tions of the Barrie oF Great Beruet, and the 
movements of our army at and near Fortress Mon- 











roe. On page 408 we 
publish, from a sketch 
by our Special Art- 
ist, who was present 
throughout the fight, 
a general view of the 
BATTLE oF GREAT 
BrtueE  ; and on page 
409 a fine picture of 
the CuarGe or Dur- 
YEE’s ZOUAVES upon 
the rebel battery. On 
page 106 we give pic- 
tures of the GuN-YARD 
at Fortress Mon- 
ror, the Rows oF 
Snort AND SHELL pil- 
ed up ready for use at 
that work; Joun Ty- 
LER’s Houvusk, now 
occupied by Federal 
troops; THE FemaLe 
CoLLecer, also occu- 
pied by our troops— 
all from photographs 
by Mr. Stacy; the 
ENTRANCE TO THE 
Fort, and a Wurp- 
PING-POST On an es- 
tate near the Fort, 
from sketches by our 
Special Artist. On 
page 407 we give a 
view of the CAMP o1 
THE Vermont ReEGrt- 
MENT AT NEWPORT 
News, from a sketch 
by Surgeon Sanborn 
of that Regiment; and 
a picture of COLONEL 
ALLEN’s Camp, at the 


same place, from a 





Artist On page 410 
we present a view ol 
one of the faces of Fortress Monroe, showi the 
Guacis AND Dircu, from a photograph by Mr 


Stacy; and a picture of the LANDING oF THE Secor! 
Lire-GuarpD at Newport News on the 7 
from a sketch by our Special Artist. On this page 
we give a picture of a GuN BENT DowsBLe by a 
cannon-ball in the hands of a United States sol- 
dier at the Battle of Great Bethel, from a photo- 
graph by W. H. Weaver. The next shot from the 
same gun took off the man’s head, 

Of the Barrie or Great Berue the follow- 
ing brief account must suffice at present : 





About midnight Colonel Duryee’s Zouaves and Colonel 
Townsend's (Albany) regiment ctossed the river at Hamp- 
ton by means of six large batteaux, manned by the Naval 
Brigade, and took up the line of march, the former some 
two miles in advance of the latte At the same time 
Colonel Bendix’s regiment, and detachments of the Ve1 
mont and Massachusetts regulars at Newport, moved for 
ward to form a junction with the regulars from Fortre 
Monroe at Little Bethel, about half-way between Hs 
ton and Great Bethel. The Zouaves passed Little Bethel 
about 4 a.m. Colonel Bendix's regiment arrived néxt, and 
took a position at the intersection of the roads. Not un- 
derstanding the signal, the German regiment, in the dark- 
ness of the morning, fired upon Colonel Townsend's col 
umn, marching in close order, and led by Lieutenant 
Butler, son and aid of General Butler, with two pieces of 
artillery. Other accounts say that Colonel Townsend's 
regiment fired first. At all events the fire of the Albany 
regiment was harmless, while that of the Germans was 
fatal, killing one man and wounding seriously two others, 
with several other slight casualties. The Albany regi- 
ment, being back of the Germans, discovered from the 
accoutrements left on the field that the supposed enemy 
was a friend. They had in the mean time fired nine 
rounds with small-arms and a field-piece. 

At daybreak Colonel 4Allen's and Colonel Carr's regi- 
ments moved from the rear;6{,the fortress to support the 
main body. The mistake‘atgLittle Bethel having been 
ascertained, the buildings wére burned, and a Major, with 
two prominent secessionists, named Livery and Whiting, 
were made prisoners. The troops then advanced upon 
Great Bethel, in the following order; namely, the Zou- 
aves, Colonel Bendix, Lieutenant-Colonel Washburne, 
Colonel Allen, and Colonel Carr. At that point our reg- 
iments formed, and suecessively endeavored to take a large 
masked secession battery. The effort was futile, our three 
small pieces of arfillery not being able to cope with the 
heavy rifled cannon of the enemy, according to some ac- 
counts being thirty in number. The rebel batteify:was 
completely masked, so that no men could be seen, but only: 
the flashes of the guns. There were probably less than a 
thousand men behind the batteries of the rebels. 

A well-concerted movement might have secured the po- 
sition; but Brigadier-General Pierce, who commanded 
the expedition, appears to have lost his presence of mind, 
and the Troy regiment stoed for an hour exposed to a gall- 
ing fire, when an order to retreat was at last given; but 














IFLE-PIT FOR SENTINELS,—{Sem Pace 407.) 
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sketch by our Special | 
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at that moment Lieutenant Greble, of the United States 
Army, and in command of the artillery, was struck by a 
cannon-bail and instantly killed. He had spiked his gun, 
and was gallantly endeavoring to withdraw his command. 


Our artist writes us as follows: 

Camp Drax, June 11, 1861. 

I send you sketches and a diagram of the battle. On 
Sunday evening I went about three miles on foot on a 
scouting party. On our return we found our regiment 
forming into line to attack a rebel battery. I immediately 
started off again withthem, After marching out to Hamp- 
ton without supper we were halted, and received orders to 
return to camp, where we arrived at four o'clock a.m. At 
six o'clock we were again called to take up the line of 
march. No time for breakfast. We marched through the 
broiling sun twélve miles to Great Bethel, where we had 
the fight. I went into the thickest of it. Men were cut 
down at my side. We lost the battle, through the mis- 
management of General Pierce. We were obliged to re- 
treat: many of our men fell off with fatigue and sun- 
stroke. We arrived home in the evening. We had hard- 
ly got to sleep when we were again called to arms, as the 
enemy Were moving toward our camp. I have had po 
sleep since Saturday night. 

The rebel battery was manned by about 1500 men, with 
about thirty pieces of cannon, mostly rifled, and two mor- 
tars. The arms these men have are tite best quality; the 
muskets are the rifled musket. I dognot think the rebels 
suffered much; some, however, think they did. The cor- 
respondent of the World has collected all the particulars ; 
his statements will be correct. There were several corre- 
spondents here at the time, I was the ovly artist who 
went into the action, the others not crossing the Creek at 
Hampton. 


A correspondent of the Tribune visited John 
Tyler’s house, and describes it thus : 


I visited the country-seat of John Tyler, which I found 
a common sort of half-Gothic affair, standing on Hampton 
Greck or River, distinguished for nothing particularly in- 
viting or noteworthy except the American flag, which 
adorned the highest peak. It is tenantless, except when 
a Zouave takes lodging on one of the ex-President'’s com 
fortable lounges. There are several fine residences in 
the immediate neighborhood, all of which are either d« 
serted or tenanted after the manner aforesaid. 

Of the work at Newport News, shown in the 
picture of the Vermont Regiment's camp, he says: 

The redoubt is a formidable work ; stretching across the 
point ef land which makes out and causes the bend in the 
river, # will afford protection to a large body of men, and 
would seem to contemplate an increase of the forces now 
here. The Vermonters, who occupy the centre, appear to 
have progressed furthest in their labors. 

The following private letter from Comp. K, 
dated last week, will doubtless be read with inter- 
est: 





Camp Burien, Newront News, June 10, 1861. 

I went out with a scouting party the other day from 
Camp Dix, under the command of Captain Bergh. We had 
forty men. We entered and searched a number of houses 
belonging to secessionists, captured a lot of cattle, ete, The 
houses are all deserted, and in most cases they have left 
their furniture and every thing. We get all the information 
we desire frgm the niggers. As we approached the house of 
Mr. J. Watson he was engaged in tying up his chickens, 
but observing our approach he made off ‘and left every 
thing. We gave chase, but he succeeded in making his 
escape by swimming Back River. We posted a guard at his 
house; and the captain, liefhtenant, and myself took a two- 
horse wagon and went further on to the house of Mr, Lop- 
pan. Coming as we did ina wagon, and without the guard, 
he did not observe our approach, so we took the gentleman 
prisoner. Here we found several horses, cattle, ete. As 
our men were engaged in guarding the different houses, 
we thought it best to send for a reinforcement. I volun- 
teered to go for them, and had a nice little trotting horse 
hitched up. This is a beautiful country in time of peace, 
but bad in war, as it-is mostly bush and woods: our road 
lay pretty much through the woods. This was a very 
dangerous errand for me. I did not seem to realize it at 
first; but after thinking it over a little, I saw my chances 
were pretty good to fall into the hands of some of the en- 
emy's scouts, as there are a number of them hid in the 
woods even within a mile of our camp. It was too late to 
give up, so I took a nigger with me to show me the road 
back—for which little piece of service I gave him his free- 
dom. After traveling about a mile I met two secession- 
ists on the rogd, Loth armed—one with a sabre, and the 
other had an old-fashioned piece on his shoulder, the stock 
ornamented with brass. I did not so much fear them, as 
I took my pistol in hand, and would have shot the first 
one that attempted to move his piece. When within about 
two miles of camp I thought I was gone—in fact, I made 
up my mind to it. Two armed men, without uniferms, 
came out of the bushes, followed by fifteen or twenty, and 
ranged themselves along the read. I turned to my nigger. 
Says I, “It's all over with me!" The darkey, who was 
pale enough to pass for a white man, said, “* Massa, give 
me the reins; let me turn him, and dey can't catch us." 
It was too late for that: we were not fifteen yards from 
them. I drew my pistol, and rode up to them and chal- 
lenged them. They belonged tothe Naval Brigade, and had 
strayed out from camp, which they should not have done, 
as no one is allowed to pass the picket-guard. I returned 
with forty more men, and learned from the party we had 
left that they had seen a party of-rebels drilling on the 
other side of Baek River, abeut- three quarters of a mile 
off—close enough to see their muskets and uniforms. They 
wore red pants; blue shirts, trimmed with red. We got 
information from a nigger that there were 250 of them, 
with three field-pieces, in a church there, and only two 
hours’ travel from Yorktown by the boat. In Yorktown 
there were about eight hundred rebels underarms. We 
returned to Wateon's house and camped there, and col- 
lected our guards together. The men slept on their arms 
that night, as we fully expected an attack; we threw 














GUN BENT DOUBLE BY 


A CANNON-BALL, 
(Paorocaarnep sy Weaven.) 


out pickets and barricaded the house. “Before doing this, 
however, we chased a spy out from the bashes near the 
house. The enemy were burning signal-lights all night, 
which was evitient to us they were in communication with 
Yorktown. However, we passed the night without an at- 
tack. In the morning I returned again to camp, as I had 
an engagement that afternoon to go to Newport News with 
one of General Butler's aids. Colonel Allen sent a mes- 
senger to the scouting party to return immediatdly, as he 
considered it madness for them to stay after having areused 
the country, The time passed, and they came not. Fi- 
nally, a report came that some of our men had been sur- 
rounded and captured. Allen immediately ordered out 
two companies to go and retake them. I volunteered to 
conduct to the place, as | knew the road. We took up the 
march and arrived there in fifty-five minutes, a distance 
of about five miles. We found them all right, but prepar- 
ing to go over and attack the rebels. Allen sent a messen- 
ger to General Butler stating the case, and asking for a 
field-piece. Although the messenger sent in word that he 
wanted to see the General on important business, he did 
not make his eppearance until an hour and a half after- 
ward. He said the Colonel should have it; went out of 
the room, and did not return for two hours; then said he 
would assemble his aids. They went into session, and at 
two o'clock sent him back with an order for the piece. 
We had in the mean while returned home, as it was a bad 
night, raining, and Colonel Allen did not think it worth 
while to keep his men out in the rain any longer, euppos- 
ing something had happened to our messenger. We 
marched ten miles that night in beating rain all the way. 
We brought into camp with us sixty head of cattle, one 
flock of sheep, pigs, horses, mules, etc. 


With regard to the WuirrrnG-post, our artist 
writes : 

This is a whipping-post on the premises of Mr. West, a 
wealthy man at Newport News. He is the owner of sev- 
eral hundred negroes, and is now at Yorktown, in the 
Secession Army. The negro is tied to the tree, standing 
on the cross-piece, his feet fitting in the two notches, No. 
1; his or her breast resting against No. 2, to prevent their 
moving. No. 2 is bough of the tree hacked up inte sharp 
points. The punishment is inflicted with a cowhide on 
the bare back. Their usual allowance ia ten lashes for 
women and fifteen for men. I got this description from a 
woman on the place. 


LYRICAL LINES. 


As I wandered beside the blue measureless tide, 
While the waters and winds were at play, 

A woman, forlorn, pale, weary, and worn, 
Arose like a ghost in my way. 

Her famine-wrung sigh and her grief-dimmed eye 
Vere heavy with moan and tear, 

As I placed in her palm a drop of the belm 
Which the world holds so preciously dear: 

And this blessing she gave as she turn'd to the wave 
And gazed up to the azure dome, 

“May your happiness be as deep as the sea, 
And your*heart as light 2s the foam.” 


Few words they were; but they seemed to bear 
A magic to cheer and-to save: 

A beauty was flung by that sorrowful tongue 
Like a spring-flower reared on a grave. 

And Time, who estranges by checkers ‘and changes, 
Kind thoughts that have wish'd us good-will, 

Has left warmly impress'd on my brain and my breast 
The words of that pale woman still. 

They held Music and Feeling, whose echo-tones stealing, 
Yet whisper where’er I may roam, 

May your happiness be as deep as the sea, 
And your heart as light as the foam, 





THE PRIVATEER “SAVANNAH” CAPTORED BY THE U, &, BRIG ‘ PERRY."—(Sax Page 496. 





GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
A NOVEL. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 





Spiendidly Mlustrated by John McLenan. 


CHAPTER L. 


Waar purpose I had in view when I was hot 
on tracing out and proving Estella’s parentage 
I can not say. It will presently be seen that 
the question was ot before me in a distinct 
shape until it was put before me by a wiser head 


than my own. 

But when Herbert and I had held our mo- 
entous conversation, I was seized with a fever- 
dh conviction that L ought to hunt the matter 
@own—that I ought not to let it rest, but that 
T ought to see Mr. Jaggers, and come at the 
bare truth. LT veally do not know whether I felt 
that I did this for Estella’s sake, or whether I 
was glad to transfer to the man in whose pres- 
ervation I Was so much concerned some rays 
of the romantic interest that had so long sur- | 
rounded her. Perhaps the latter possibility may | 
be the nearer to the truth. 

Any way, I could seareely be withheld from 
going out to Gerrard Street that night.- Her- 
bert’s representations that, if [ did, I should 
probably be laid up and stricken useless when 
our fugitive’s safety would depend upon me,e 
alone restrained my impatience. On the un- 
derstanding, again and again reiterated, that 
come what would, I was to go to Mr. Jaggers 
to-morrow, I at length submitted to keep quiet, 
and to have my hurts looked after, and to stay 
at home. Early next morning we went out to- 
gether, and at the corner of Gilispur Strect by 
Smithfield, I left Herbert to go bis way into the 
City, and took my way to Little Britain. 

There were periodical occasions when Mr.¢ 
Jaggers and Wemmick went over the office ac- 
counts, and checked off the vouchers, and put 
all things straight. On those occasions Wem- 
mick took his books and papers into Mr. Jag- 
gers’s room, and one of the up-stairs clerks came 
down into the outer oftice.. Finding such clerk 
on Wemmick’s post that morning, 1 knew what 
was going on; but I was not sorry to have Mr. 
Jaggers and Wemmick together, as Wemmick 
would then hear for himself that I said nothing 
to compromise him. : 

My appearance with my arm bandaged and 
my coat loose over my shoulders favored my 
object. Although I had sent Mr, Jaggers a 
brief account of the accident as soon as I had 
arrived in town, yet I had to give him all the | 
details now; and the specialty of the occasion 
caused our talk to be less dry and hard, and 
less strictly regulated by the rules of evidence, 
than it had been before. While I described the 
disaster Mr. Jaggers stood, according to his 
wont, before the fire. Wemmick leaned back 
in his chair’ staring at me, with his hands in 
the pockets of his trowsers, and his pen put hori- 
zontally into the post. The two brutal casts, 
always inseparable in my mind from the official 
proceedings, Seemed to be congestively consid- 
ering whether they didn’t smell fire at the pres- 
ent moment, 

My narrative finished, and their questions ex- 
hausted, I then produced Miss Havisham’s au- 
thority to receive the nine hundred pounds for 
Herbert. Mr. Jaggers’s eyes retired a little 
deeper into his head when I handed him the 
tablets, but he presently handed them over to 
Wemmick, with instructions to draw the check 
for his signature. While that was in course of 
being done I looked on at Wemmick as he wrote, 
and Mr. Jaggers, poising and swaying himself 
on his weil-polished boots, looked on at me. “I 
am sorry, Pip,” said he, as 1 put the check in 
my pocket, when he had signed it, ‘* that we do 
nothing for you.” 

‘*Miss Havisham was good enough to ask 
me,” I returned, ** whether she could do nothing 
fur me, and I told her No.” 

‘* Every body should know his own business,” 
said Mr. Jaggers. And [ saw Wemmick’s lips 
form the words ‘‘ portable property.” 

‘*T should not have told her No, if I had been 
you,” said Mr, Jaggers; ‘* but every man ought 
to know his own business best.” 

‘Every man’s business,” said Wemmick, 
rather reproachfully toward me, ‘is portable 
property. 

As I thought the time was now come for pur- 
suing the theme I had at heart, I said, turning 
on Mr. Jaggers: 

“1 did ask soincthing of Miss Havigham, how- 
{ wsked her to give me some informa- | 
tion relative to her adopted danghter, and she | 





ever, Sir. 


gave me all she posses ed.” 

Did she?" said da. Jagvers, bending for- 
ward to look at his boots and then stpaightening | 
himself. *‘ Hah! £ don't think I should have | 





doue so, if I had been Miss Havisham. But she 
vught to know her own business best.” 

““T know more of the history of Miss Havi- 
sham’s adopted child than Miss Havisham her- | 
self does, Sir. I know her mother.” | 

Mr. Jaggers looked at me inquiringly, and | 
repeated “* Mother ?”’ . 

‘*T have seen her mother within these three 
days.” 

**Yes?” said Mr. Jaggers. 

‘* And so have you, Sir. 
her still more recently.” 

‘© Yes?” said Mr Jaggers. | 

‘Perhaps I know more of Estella’s history 
than even you do,” said I.‘ T know her father 
too.” 

A certain stop that Mr. Jaggers came to in 
his manner—~he was too self-possessed to change | 
his manner, bet he could not help its being 
brought to an indefinably attentive stop—assured 
me that he di} not know who her father was. | 


———— 


And you have seen 


This I had strongly suspected from Provis’s ac- 
count (as Herbert had delivered it) of his having 
kept himself dark; which I pieced on to the fact 
that he himself was not Mr. Jaggers’s client 
until some four years later, and when he could 
have no reason for claiming his identity. But I 
could not be sure of this unconsciousness on Mr. 
Jaggers’s part before, though I was quite sure of 
it now. 

‘‘So! You know the young lady's father, 
Pip?” said Mr. Jaggers. , 

“Yes,” Lveplied. ** And his name is Provis 
—from New South Wales.” 

Even Mr. Jaggers started when I said those 
It was the slightest start that could es- 


words. 
and 


cape a man, the most carefully repressed 
the soonest checked, but he did start, thoug 
mate it a part of the action of taking out his 
pocket-handkerchief. How Wemmick received 
the announcement I am unable to say, for 1 was 
afraid to look at him just then, lest Mr. Jaggers’s 
sharpness should detect that there had been 
n unknown to him between 






some communicatic 


us. 

* And on what evidence, Pip,” asked Mr. Jag- 
gers, very coolly, as he paused with his handker- 
chict half-way to his nose, ‘+<loes Provis make this 
claim ? , 

“Ie does not make it,” said I, *‘and has 
never made it, and has no knowledge or belict 
that his daughter is in existence.” 

For once the powerful pocket-handkerchi f 
failed, My reply was so unexpected that Mr. 
Jaggers put the handkerchief back into his pock- 
et without completing the usual performance, 
folded his arms, and looked with stern attention 
at me, though with an immovable face. 

Then I told him all I knew, and how I knew 
it: with the one reservation that I left him to 
infer that I knew from Miss Havisham what I 
in fact knew from Wemmick. 






: | 
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I was very care- | 
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I have never seen two men look more oddly at 
one another than Mr. Jaggers and Wemmick 
did after this apostrophe. At first, a misgiving 
crossed me that Wemmick would be instantly 
dismissed from his employment; but it melted 
as L saw Mr. Jaggers relax into something like 
a smile, and Wemmick become bolder. 

‘*What’s all this?” said Mr. daggers. ‘* You 
with an old father, and you with pleasant and 
playful ways?” 

“Well!” returned Wemmick. ‘If I don’t 
bring ‘em here, what does it matter?” 

“Pip,” said Mr. Jaggers, laying his hard 
upon my arm, and smiling openly, ‘this man 
must be the most cunning impostor in all Lon- 
don.” 

‘* Not a bit of it,” returned Wemmick, grow- 
ing bolder and bolder. ‘‘1 think you're an- 
other.” 


Again they exchanged their former odd looks, 


each apparently still distrustful that the other 


was taking him in. 

‘* You with a pleasant home?” said Mr. Jag- 
“crs. 

‘*Sinee it don’t interfere with business,” re- 
turned Wemmick, ‘‘let it be so. Now I look 
at vou, Sir, I shouldn’t wonder if you might be 
planning and contriving to have a pleasant home 
of your own one of these days, when you're tired 
of this work.” 

Mr. Jaggers nodded his head retrospectively 
two or three times, and actually drew a sigh. 
* Pip,” said he, ‘we won’t talk about * poor 
dyeams’ you know more about such things than 
I, having much fresher experience of that kind. 
But about this other matter. T'll put a case to 
you. Mind! I admit nothing.” 

Ife waited for me to declare that I quite un- 
derstgod that he expressly said that he admitted 
nothing. 


**Now, Dip,” said Mr. Jaggers, ‘* put this 


Ht a 


Hai 





. 
“KNOW HIM!” REPEATED THE LANDLORD. “EVER SINCE HE WAS NO HEIGHT AT ALL.” 


ful indeed as to that. Nor did I look toward 
Wemmick until I had finished all I had to tell, 
and had been for some time silently meeting Mr. 
Jaggers’s look. When I did at last turn my 
eyes in Wemmick’s direction, 1 found that he 
had unposted his pen, and was intent upon the 
table before him. 

“Hah!” said Mr. Jaggers at last, as he moved 
toward the papers on the table. ‘* —Whiat item 
was it you were at, Wemmick, when Mr. Pip 
came in?” 

But I could not submit to be thrown off in 
that way, and I made a passionate, almost an 
indignant, appeal to him to be more frank and 
manly with me. I reminded him of the false 
hopes into which I had lapsed, the length of 
time they had lasted, and the discovery I had 
made; and I hinted at the danger that weighed 
upon my spirits. I represented myself as being 
surely worthy of some little confidence from 
him, in return for the contidence I had just now 
imparted. I said that I did not blame him, or 
suspect him, or mistrust him, bat I wanted as- 
surance of the truth from him, And ifthe asked 
me why I wanted it and why I thought I had 
any right to it, [ would teil him, little as he 
cared for such poor dreams, that I had loved 
Estella dearly and long, and that, although I 
had lost her and must live a bereaved life, what- 
ever concerned her was still nearer and dearer 
to mo than any thing else in the world. And 
seeing that Mr. Jaggers stood quite still and si- 
lent, and apparently quite obdurate, under this 
appeal, I turned to Wemmick, and said, ** Wem- 
mick, [ know you to be a man with a gentle 
heart. I have seen your pleasant home, and 





| your old father, and all the innocent, cheerful, 


playful ways with which you refresh your busi- 
ness life. And I entreat you to say a word for 
me to Mr. Jaggers, and to represent to him that, 
all circumstances considered, he ought to be 
more open with me!” 





case. Put the case that a woman, under such 
circumstances as you have mentioned, held her 
child concealed, and was obliged to communi- 
cate the fact to her legal adviser, on his repre- 
senting to her that he must know, with an eye to 
the latitude of his defense, how the fact stood 
about that child. Put the case that at the same 
time he held a trust to find a child for an eccen- 
tric rich lady to adopt and bring up.” 

**T follow you, Sir.” 

“Put the case that he lived in an atmosphere 
of evil, and that all he saw of children was their 
being generated in great numbers for certain de- 
struction. Put the case that he often saw chil- 
dren solemnly tried at a criminal bar, where they 
were held up to be seen; put the case that he ha- 
bitually knew of their being imprisoned, whipped, 
transported, neglected, cast out, qualified in all 
ways for the hangman, and growing up to be 
hanged. Put the case that pretty nigh all the 
children he saw in his daily business life he had 
reason to look upon as so much spawn, to de- 
velop into the fish that were to come to his net— 
to be prosecuted, defended, forsaken, made or- 
phans, be-deviled somehow.” 

** 1} follow you, Sir.” 

** I’ the case, Pip, that here was one yretty 
little cliid out of the heap who could be saved ; 
whom the father believed dead, and dare make 
no stir about; as to whom, over the mother, 
the legal adviser had this power: ‘I know what 
you «id, and how you did it. You eame so and 
so, this was your manner of attack and this the 
manner of resistance, you went so and so, you 
did such and such things to divert suspicion, 1 
have tracked you through it all, and I tell it you 
all. Dart with the child, unless it should be 
necessary to produce it to clear you, aud ‘then 
it shall be produeed, Give the child into my 

ls, and T will do my best te bring von off. 
If veu ave saved, your child is saved too: if you 


are lost, your child is still saved.’ Put the case 


oe Sea 
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| that this was done, and that the woman was 


| 


cleared.” 

‘*T understand you perfectly.” 

‘¢ But that I make no admissions ?” 

‘That you make no admissions.” And Wem. 
mick repeated, ‘*‘ No admissions.” 

‘*Put the case, Pip, that passion and the ter- 
ror of death had a little shaken the woman's jin- 


| tellects, and that when she was sct at liberty she 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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was scared out of the ways of the world, and 
went to him to be sheltered. Put the case that 
he took her in, and that he kept down the old 
wild violent nature whenever he saw an inkling 
of its breaking out, by asserting his power over 
her in the old way. Do you comprehend the 
imaginary case ?” 

** Quite.” 

‘*Put the case that the child grew up, and was 
married for money. That the mother was still 
living. That the father was still living. That 
the mother and father were known to one an- 
other, were dwelling within so many miles, fur- 
longs, yards if you like, of one another. That 
the secret was ‘till a secret, except that you had 
got wind of it. Put that last case to yourself 
very carefully.” 

“7 do.” 

“TI ask Wemmick to put it to himself very 
carefully.” 

And Wemmick said, **I do.” 

‘* For whose sake would you reveal the secret, 
Pip? For the father’s? I think he would not 
be much the better for the mother. For the 
mother’s? I think if she had done such a deed 
she would be safer where she was. For the 
daughter's? I think it would hardly serve her, 
to establish her parentage for the information of 
her husband¥ and to drag her back to disgrace 
after an escape of twenty years, pretty secure to 
last for life. But add the case that you had 
loved her, Pip, and had made her the subject of 
those ‘ poor @reams’ whigh have, at one time or 
another, been in the heads of more men than 
you think likely, then I tell you that you had 
better—and would much sooner when you had 
thought well of it—chop off that bandaged left 
hand of yours with your bandaged right hand, 


| and then pass the thopper on to Wemmick there, 


and cut that off, too.” 

I looked at Wemmick, whose face was very 
grave, and who gravely touched his lips with his 
forefinger. I did the same, and Mr. Jaggers did 
the same. ‘*Now, Wemmick,” said the latter 
then, resuming his usual manner, ‘what item 
was it you were at when Mr. Pijcame in?” 

Standing by for a little, while they were at 
work, I observed that the odd looks they had 
cast at one another were repeated several times : 
with this cifference now, that each of them 
seemed suspicious, not to say conscious, of hav- 
ing shown himself in a weak and unprofessional 
light to the other. For this reason, I suppose, 
they were now inflexible with one another; Mr. 
Jaggers being highly dictatorial, and Wemmick 
obstinately justifying himself whenever there was 
the smallest point in abeyance for a moment. I 
had never scen them on such ill terms; for gen- 
erally they got on very well indeed together. 

But they were both happily relieved by the 
opportune appearance of Mike, the client with 
the fur cap and the habit of wiping his nose on 
his sleeve, whom I had seen on the very first 
day of my appearance within those walls. This 
individual, who, either in his own person or in 
that of some member of his family, seemed to 
be always in trouble (which in that place meant 
Newgate), called to announce that his eldest 
daughter was taken up on suspicion of shop- 
lifting. As he imparted this melancholy cir- 
cumstance to Wemmick, Mr. Jaggers standing 
magisterially before the fire and taking no share 
in the proceedings, Mike’s eye happened to 
twinkle with a tear, 

“What are you about?” demanded Wem- 
mick, with the utmost Mdignation. ‘* What do 
you come sniveling here for?” 

**T didn’t go to de it, Mr. Wemmick.” 

“You did,” said Wemmick. ‘* How dare 
you? You're not in a fit state to come here, if 
you can’t come here without spluttering like a 
bad pen. What do you mean by it?” 

**A man can't help his feelings, Mr. Wem- 
mick,” pleaded Mike. 

“His what?” demanded Wemmuck, quite 
savagely. ‘‘Say that again!” 

‘* Now, look here my man,” said Mr. Jaggers, 
advancing a step, and pointing to the door. 
“*Get out of this office. I'll have no feelings 
here. Get out.” 

“It serves you right,” suid Wemmick. 
out.” 

So the unfortunate Mike very humbly with- 
drew, and Mr. Jaggers and Wemmick appeared 
to have re-established their good understanding, 
and went to work again with a visible refresh- 
ment upon them, as if they had just had lunch. 


** Get 





CHAPTER LI. 


From Little Britain I went, with my check 
in my pocket, to Miss Skiffins’s brother, the 
accountant; and Miss Skiffins’s brother, the 
accountant, going straight to Clarriker’s and 
bringing Clarriker to me, 7 had the great satis- 
faction of completing that arrangement. It was 


| the only good thing I had done, and the only 
| completed thing I had done, since 1 was first 


apprised of my great expectations. 

Clarriker inform:1g me on that occasion that 
the affairs of the House were steadily progress- 
ing, that he would now be able to estabfish a 


| small branch-house in the East, which was much 


i 


wanted for the extension of the business, and 
that Herbert in his new partnership capacity 
wotld go out and take charge of it, I found that 
I must have prepared for a separation from my 
fiiend, even though my own affairs had been 
more settled. And now indeed I felt as if my 
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last anchor were loosening its hold, and I should 

soon be driving with the winds and waves. 

But there was recompense in the joy with 
which Herbert came home of a night and told 
me of these changes, little imagining that he 
told me no news, and sketched airy pictures of 
himself conducting Clara Barley to the land of 
the Arabian Nights, and of me going out to join 
them (with a caravan of camels, I believe), and 
of our all going up the Nile and seeing wonders. 
Without being sanguine as to my own part in 
these bright plans, I felt that Herbert's way was 
clearing fast, and that old Bill Barley had but 

ito stick to his pepper and rum, and his daughter 
would soon be happily provided for. 

We had now got into the month of March. 
My left arm, though it presented no bad symp- 
toms, took in the natural course so long to heal 
that I was still unable to get a coat on. My 
right hand was tolerably restored—disfigured, 
but fairly serviceable. 

On a “Monday morning, when Herbert and I 
were at breakfast, I received the following letter 
from Wemmick by the post : 

“Walworth. Burn this as soon as read. Early in the 
week, or say Wednesday, you might do what you know 
of if you felt disposed to try it, Now burn.” 

When I had shown this to Herbert, and had 
put it in the fire—but not before we had both 
got it by heart—we considered what to do. 

For, of course, my being disabled could now 
be no longer kept out of view. 

‘“[ have thought it over, again and again,” 
said Herbert, ‘and I think I know a better 
course than taking a Thames waterman. Take 
Startop. A good fellow, a skilled hand, fond 
of us, and enthusiastic and honorable.” 

I had thought of him more than once. 

‘*But how much would you tell him, Her- 
bert 7” 

“Tt is necessary to tell him very little. Let 
him suppose it a mere freak, but a secret one, 
until the morning comes; then let him know 
that there Is urgent reason for your getting 
Provis aboard and away. You go with him?” 

**No doubt.” 

‘Where ?” 

It had seemed to me, in the many anxious 
considerations | had given the point, almost in- 
ditterent what port we made for — Hamburg, 
Rotterdam, or Antwerp. ‘The place signified 
little, so that he was got out of England. Any 
foreign steamer that fell in our way, and would 
take us up, would do. I had always proposed 
to myself to get him well down the river in the 
boat, certainly well beyond Gravesend, which 
Was a critical place for search or inquiry if sus- 
picion were afoot. As foreign steamers would 
leave London at about the time of high-water, 
our plan would be to get down the river by a 
previous ebb-tide, and lie by in some quiet spot 
until we could pull off to one. The time when 
one would be due where we lay, wherever that 
might be, could be calculated pretty nearly, if 
we made inquiries beforehand, 

Herbert assented to all this, and we went out 
immediately after breakfast to pursue our in- 
vestigations. We found that a steamer for 
Hamburg was likely to suit our purpose best, 
and we directed our thoughts chiefly to that 
vessel. But we noted down what other foreign 
steamers would leave London with the same 
tide, anid we satisfied ourselves that we knew 
the build and color of each. We then separated 
for a few hours; I to get at once such passports 
as were necessary, Herbert to see Startop at his 
lodzings. We both did what we had to do with- 
out any hindrance, and when we met again at 
one o'clock reported it done. I, for my part, 
Was prepared with passports; Herbert had seen 
Sturtop, and he was more than ready to join. 

‘Those two should pull a pair of oars, we set- 
tled, and I could steer; our charge would be 
sitter, and keep quiet; as speed was not our 
object, we should make way enough. We ar- 
ranged that Herbert should not come home to 
dinner betore going to Mill Pond Bank that 
evening; that he should not go there at all to- 
morrow evening, Tuesday; that he should pre- 
pare Provis to come down to some Stairs hard 
by the house, on Wednesday, when he saw us 
approach, and not sooner; and that all the ar- 
raigements with him should be concluded that 
Monday night; and that he should be com- 
municated with no more in any way until we 
took him on board. 

These precautions well understood by both of 
us, 1 went home. : 

On opening the outer door of our chambers 
with my key, I found a letter in the box, direct- 
cd to me—a very dirty letter, although not ill- 
Written. It had been delivered by hand (of 
Comres since I left home), and its contents were 
anes 





“If you are not afraid to come to the old marshes to- 


bizht or to-morrow night at Nine, and to come to the little 
sluice-housé by the lime-kiln, you had better come. If 
you Want information regarding vour uncle Provis, you 
had much better come and tell no one and | se no time. 
x ust come alone. Bring this with you." 


I had had load enough upon my mind before 
the receipt of this strange letter. 
now T could not tell. And the worst was, that 
I must decide quickly, or I should miss the aft- 
ernoon coach, which would take me down in 
time for to-night. To-morrow night I could not 
think of going, for it would be too close upon 
the time of the flight. And again, for any thing 
{ knew, the proffered information might have 
some lnportant bearing on the flight itself. 

lt 1 had had ample time for consideration I 
belic ve I should still have gone. Having hardly 

y tune for consideration—my watch showing 
me that the coach started within half an hour— 
I resolved to go. I should certainly not have 

ne bat for the reference to my Uncle Provis ; 
that, coming on Wemmick’s letter and the morn- 

busy preparation, turned the scale. 


Lt is sv diflicult to become clearly possessed of 


What to do | 











i 


the contents of almost any letter, in a violent 
hurry, that I had to read this mysterious epistle 
again, twice, before its injunction to me to be 
secret got mechanically into my mind,  Yield- 
ing to it in the same mechanical kind of way, I 
left a note in pencil for Herbert, telling him that 
as I should be so svon guing away, I knew not 
for how long, I had decided to hurry down and 
back, to ascertain for myself how Miss Havisham 
was faring. I had then barely time to get my 
great-coat, lock up the chambers, and make for 
the coach-oflice by the short by-ways. If I had 
taken a hackney-chariot and gone by the streets, 
I should have missed my aim; going as I did, I 
caught the coach just as it came out of the yard. 
I was the only inside passenger, jolting ‘away 
knee-deep in straw, wyhen I came to myself. 

For I really had not been myself ‘since the 
receipt of the letter; it had so bewildered me 
ensuing on the hurry of the morning. The 
morning hurry and flutter had been great, for, 
long and anxiously as I had waited for Wem- 
mick, his hint had come like a surprise at last. 
And now I began to wonder at myself for being 
in the coach, and to doubt whether I had sufli- 
cient reason for being there, and to consider 
whether I should get out presently and go back, 
and to argue against ever heeding an anony- 
mous communication, and, in short, to , 
through all those phases of contradiction and 
indecision to which I suppose very few hurried 
peopie are strangers. Suill, the reference to 
Provis by name mastered every thing. 1 rea- 
soned as I had reasoned already without know- 
ing it—if that be reasoning—in case any harm 
should befall him through my not going, how 
could I ever forgive myself! 

It was dark before we got 


patss 


down, and the 


journey seemed long and dreary to me whi | 


could see little of it inside, and who could not 
go outside in my disabled state. Avoiding the 
Blue Boar, I put up at an inn of minor repu- 
tation down the town, and ordered some dinner. 
While it was preparing, I went to Satis House 
and inquired tor Miss Havisham; she was still 
very ill, though considered something better. 
My inn had once been a part of an ancient 
ecclesiastical house, and I dined in a little oc- 
tagonal common-room, like a font. <As I 
not able to cut my dinner, the old landlord with 
a shining bald head did it for me. This bring- 


Was 


ing us into conversation, he was so good as io | 


entertain me with my own story—of course wiih 
the popular feature that Pumblechook was my 


| earliest benefactor and the founder of my for- 


tunes, ¢ 
** Do you know the young man ?” said I, 

* Know him !”’ repeated the landlord. * Ever 
since he was no height at all.” 

** Does he ever come back to this neighbor- 
hood ?” 

** Ay, he comes back,” said the landlord, *‘ to 
his great friends now and again, and gives the 
cold shoulder to the man that made him.” 

* What man is that 7” 

**Him that I speak of,” said the landlord. 
“ Mr. Pumblechook.” 

**Is he ungrateful to no one else ?” 

*“No doubt he would be if he could,” re- 
turned the landlord ; ** but he can’t. And why ? 
Because Pumblechook done every thing tor 
him.” 

** Does Pumblechook say so ?” 

**Say so!” replied the landlord. 


** He han't 
no call to say so. 

** But does he say so?” 

‘*It would turn a man’s blood to white wine 
winegar to hear him tell of it, Sir,” said the 
landlord. 

I thought, ‘* Yet Joe, dear Joe, you never tell 
of it! Long-suttering and loving Jue, you never 
complain! Nor you, sweet-tempered Biddy !” 

**Your appetite’s been touched like by your 
accident,” said the landlord, glancing at the 
bandaged arm under my coat. ‘Try a ten- 
derer bit.” 

“No, thank you,” I replied, turning from the 
table to brood over the tire. ‘*1 can eat no 
more. Please take it away.” 

I had never been struck at so keenly for my 
thanklessness to Joe as through the brazen im- 
postor Pumblechook. ‘The faker he, the wuer 
Joe; the meaner he, the nobler Joe. 

My heart was deeply and most deservedly 
humbled as 1 mused over the fire for an hour or 
more. The striking of the clock aroused me, 
but not from my dejection or remorse, and I got 
up and had my coat fastened round my neck, 
and went out. I had previously sought in my 
pockets for the letter that I might refer to it 
again, but could not find it, and was uneasy to 
think that it must have been dropped in the straw 
of the coach. I knew very weil, however, that 
the appointed place was the little sluice-house by 
the lime-kiln on the marshes, and the hour nine, 
‘Toward the marshes Il now weut straight, hav- 
ing no time to spare. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAIT of the late 
COL. ELLSWORTH, with the tac-simile of his Last 
Letter to his Perenis, who kindly loaned it to the Pub 
lisher, The only genuine Portrait extant. Portrait and 
L-tter sent by mail for 12 postage stamps, or the Letter 
for 4 stamps LEWIs & CO., No. 250 Pearl street, . Y. 


10,000 
PIBCK, 
ards wide. 
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MOSQUITOS!!! 
PIECES NETS FOR 50 CENTS PER 
1,200 pieces extra, yards long, 2 
HARTWEL 











‘3 PATENT. 
PALMER'S PATENT CANOPIES. 


J 


BOBINET LACE, 
all kinds. 


KELTY'S, ° 359 Broadway. 
N INIATURE PINS of Gen. Scott and 
i Buder, Col. Anderson and Elisworth, and all the 
Heroes. Wholesale Agents wanted. [anche from $2 to 


W. A. HAYWARD, 20> roadway, 


Sit) lor snmyples. 


Manufacturing Jeweler. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 














Ladies, Attention!!! 


BRODIE 
Has the Finest Stock of 
LACE MANTILLAS, 
Of Every Description, 
Ever offered for Sale in New York, 
And at Prices so Low 


That any Lady in want of 


A LACE MANTILLA 


Can be suited. 


BRODIE’S 
Palace of Fashion, 


Under the 5th Avenue Hotel, 


Corner 23d Street, 


° and at the 


Old Celebrated Stand, 
300 Canal Street. 
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H. WORCESTER’S 
IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 
Manufactory & Salesrooms, 
lath St., cor, 3d Av., N.Y. 


7335 =; WEDDING CARDS. 
| MR&.MRS. UNION. | j Specimens by Mail on re- 
' i = ceipt of 2 postage stam] 


FVERDFLL 8 2 Brnadwor, 


}j MiSS.£.LOVE 











“Matrimony made Easy.”—A new work, show- 
ing how either scx may be suitably married, irrespective 
age or appearance, which can not fail free for & eents. 
Address T. William & Co., Publishers, Box 2300, Philad. 


G4 AND MARCHE. 
A TREATISE 

ON THE 

AND MARCH, 

constrie!ion of 

BRIDGES, 

For the use 






CAMP 
with which is connected th 
FIELD-WORKS AND MILITARY 
With an Appendix of Artillery Ranges, &e, 
of Volunteers and Militia in the United States, By Hen- 
ry I). Grafton, Captain Ist Regt. U. 8. Artillery, 1 vol. 
cloth, with plates, T cents. Sent free by mail on receipt 
of price. 
LD. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, No. 192 Broadway. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


We had heard a great deal in reference to this article as 
a restorator and renovator of the human hair, but were 
disposed at firet to consider many of the statements exag- 
gerated. A friend of ours, who had lately been so ill as to 
have his head shaved, was induced, at our suggestion, to 
give it a trial. The result is, that in a week a very per- 
ceptible difference can be seen in the growth of the pa- 
tient’s hair Ile assures us that he is thorgughly con- 
vineed of its beneficial effects from his own experience, 
and is fully determined to continue its use.— Westmore- 


land Times. 
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A PLEASANT & HEALTHY BEVERAGE, | 
Kieght Cents a Gallon, | 
For Family Use. 
[FULL DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE 
PREPARED BY 
POTTER & CHAMPLIN, 
PRACTICAL 
CUEMISTS & DRUGGISTS, 
WESTERLY, R.1 
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A FEW DROPS of Lea & Perrin’s Wor- 
cestershire Sauce, in Soup or Gravy, imparts a most 
delicious z «t. JOUN DUNCAN & SONS, 
Union Square and Fourwenth street, Sole Agents, 
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CARD MUSIC FOR BANDS. 

DITSON’S SELECT MUSIC FOR BRASS BANDS, 
including Popular National Airs. Printed on Cards for 
the uxe of Bands of fourteen or a less number of Instru- 
Price $1 00 per sett. Mailed, post-paid, on re- 

ceipt of price. A list of pieces sent on application 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston, 


die CONSUMPTIVES. — A_ Preacher 

having cured his son of Consumption in its worst 
stags, after b ing given up to die by the moet celebrated 
physicians, desires to make known the mode of cure, 
which proves successful in every case, to those afflicted 
with Coughs, Colds, and Consumption, and he will send it 
free of charge to all who desire it and will forward him 
their address. 

Address DANIEL ADEE, 378 Pearl Séreet, New York. 


\EA-BATHING. — UNITED STATES 
_ HOTEL, Lo&ig Braneb, N. J., will open for the re- 
ception of viritors June 1, 1861: with the cnlargement of 
dining-room, parlor, additional rooms, &c., since last sen- 
son, will amply accommodate 000 guests. Address 
B, A. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 


pe YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WILUSKERS OR MUSTACIIES —My Onguent will 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the 
est tuce) without stain or injury to the skin. 
sent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
der. hk. G. GRATAM, No. 100 Nassau Street, N.Y, 


HARPER'S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For July, 1861. 


ments. 






° CONTENTS. 

A SUMMER IN NEW ENGLAND 

MOUNTAINS. Illustrated by Porrm Crayon. 
cluded.) 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Iconoclast. —The Liquor Law. 


~V. THE WHITE 
(Con- 


The Crystal Cascade,—Dick.—The 
~Maine Corn-liéld,—A bet- 


ter Crop.— Years of Boyhood. —intecring the Monntains.— 
Glen Ellis. —Plen,.—The Bear and the Boau.—The Fever 
Blister. —squire Hardy.—Ascent of Mount Washington. — 


The Monument.—summit of Mount Washington.—Lake 
of the Clouds. —Sleepiug Apartment at Crawtord's.—The 
Bears. —Keinforcements, 

LOV¥’S MESSENGERS, 

NEW YORK CIRCUMNAVIGATED. 
Rich akps. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —Bay of New York.—At the Wharf. 

—Map of Vicinity.—The Baitery.—The East River.- 
Brooklyn Heights. —Biackwell’s Island. —Jones"s Wood.— 


sy T. Appison 


Randall's Lsland.—Baes 


Hell Gate.—View from Astoria 
Vishing.—View at Florence" The High Bridge.—Keei- 


dence of Madame Jumel.—Up the Harlem Kiver.—Down 
the Harlem River.—Morri«’s Dock.—The Harlem and the 
liudson,— From the Century House.— King's Bridge.— 
Spuyten Duyvel Creek.—King’s Bridge Road.—Mouth of 
the Spuytin Duyvel.—Redoubt near Fort Warhington.— 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum.—Orphan Arylum.—The Civy, 
from the Elysian Fields.—From Weehawken Heigtts... 
Ducling Ground, Weehawken. 
THROWN TOGETHER, 
PRODIGIOUS TALKERS. 
ORLEY FARM. By Antony Tro.vove. —llluctrated 
by J. BE. MiLvats. 
Cuaprer JX. A Convivial Meeting. 
Cnarrer X. Mr., Mre., and Miss Firncval. 
Cuarrer XI. Mrs Furnival at Hom >. 
Cuarren XU. Mrs. Furnival’s Chambers, 
IniusreaTions.—Mr, Dockwrath solus.—The Furni- 
vals. 
MARGARET FULLER OSSOLIL. 
ENA. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. 
BRAY. 
Cuaprer XITI, Love me Love my Dog. 
Cuarrer XIV. Contains two of Philip's Mishaps. 
IctusteatTions,—To Artas.—Hend and Glove.—The 
Demon. 
POOR CHIPS. 
MY NANNIE O 
LITTLE MATTIE, 
ING. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHATR. 
OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER.— With Eleven I Uustiations.) 
FASHIONS FOR JULY. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. —Llome Toilet, No. 1.—Home Toilet, 
No. 2. 


By W. M. Tuack- 


By Exizaneru Bargert Grown- 





Any Number will be sent by Mail, poetepaid, for Twenty- 
five Cente. Any Volume, comprising Six Numbers, neat- 
ly bound in Cloth, will be sent by Mail, to any part of the 
United States within 5000 miles of New York, post-paid, for 
Two Dollars per Volume. Complete Sets will be sent by 
Express, the freight at the charge of the purchaser, at a 
Discount of Twenty-five per Cent. from the above rate, 
Twenty-two Volumes, bound uniformly, extending from 
June, 1550, to June, 1561, are now ready. 

Harrenr’s Weekiy will be sent gratuitously for one 
month —as a specimen —to any one who apphes for it, 
Specimen Numbers of the Macazine will also be sent gra- 
tuitously. 

TERMS. 
One Copy for one Year ° 8 00 
Two Copies for One Year . . . . 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each). 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Exaut Sun- 
SORIBDERS. 

Harrer’s MaAGazine and Harrer’s WEEKLY, together, 
one year, $4 00. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pur.isuens, 
FRANKLIN Square, New YORK. 


Illustrations of the War. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
PRICE SIX CENTS. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . . + $250 
Two Copies for One Year . ° . - 400 


Harper's Weekly and Harper's Magazine, one year, $4 00, 

Volumes L, UL, UL, and IV. of Haurrr's Wergk.y, 
handsomely bound in Cloth extra, Price $3 50 each, are 
now ready. : 

Muslin Covers are furnished to those who wieh their 
Numbers bound, at Pifty Gents each. TweTy-Five PER 
Crnr. Discount allowed to Bookbinders and the Frade. 

*.* To postmasters and agents getting up a Club of Ten 
Subseribers, a Copy will be serit gratix. Subscriptions may 
commence with any Number, Specimen Numbers gratul- 
tously supplied. 

2 Clergymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest 
Civ RaTEs. 

As Harper's WEEKLY is eleetrotyped, Numbers ean be 
supplied from the commencement, 

Harper's WreKty will be sent gratoitously tor one 
month—as a specimen—to any one who applies for it 
Specimen Numbers of the Magazine will aleo be sent gras 
tuitously. ; ee 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 
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HARPER'S: WEEKLY. 




















CONTRABAND OF WAR. 


First Contrasanp Articte. “ Why, Julius, what’s goin’ to become ob de cullud pop’la- 
tion’ in dis War? Heah’s dis chile been mor’n sebenty yeahs one ob de cullud race, an’ 
been called a niggah, a chattels, an institution, an’ now he’s a contraban’. I s’pose de out-cum 
will be dis niggar will lose his position on de face ob de airth altogeder—dat’s so!” 


HORRID GIRL. 








EW BOOKS 

AND NEW EDI- 

TIONS just Published by 
Harper & Broruers. 


DU CHRAILLU'S 
EQUATORIAL AFRI- 
CA. Explorations and 
Adventures in Equatori- 
al Africa: with Accounts 
of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the People, and 
of the Chase of the Go- 
rilla, the Crocodile, Leop- 
ard, Elephant, Hippopot- 
amus, and other Ani- 
mals, By Pau. B. Du 
CuatLyy, Corresponding 
Member of the American 
Ethnological Society ; of 
the Geographical and 
Statistical Society of New 
York, and of the Boston 
Society of Natural His- 
tory. With numerous 
Illustrations, Svo, Mus- 
lin (uniform with Liv- 
ingstone, Barth, and 
Burton), $3 00. 


SILAS MARNER, the 
Weaver of Raveloe. By 
Grorce Exior, Author 
of ** Adam Bede,” “ The 
Mill on the Floss,” and 
**Seenes of Clerical Life." 
12mo, Muslin, 75 cents; 
Paper Covers, 60 cents. 


LORD MACAULAY’S 
HISTORY OF EN- 
GLAND. The History 
of England, from the Ac- 
cession of James II. By 
TuomMAS BAnineton 
Macautay. With an 
Original Portrait of the 
Author. 

A Hanpsome Octayvo 
Lisrary Eprtion, Com- 
plete. With Portrait 
and Elaborate Index, of 
indispensable value to a 
Library Edition. Print- 
ed on Superfine Paper, 
Muslin, $1 50 a volume ; 
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* . PN tape alge Said 
Mitp Yours. ‘‘ What a very shocking thing this WAR is! Shem, 03 69 0 velume: 


Horrip Giri, with extreme velocity. ‘‘ Shocking! I don’t think so, at 
all. Quite the ‘contrary. I think it’s splendid. 
Brother Greorce is in the Seventh, and Wituie in the Ninth, and 
Cousin Epwarp in the Zouaves, and Cousin Jor in Col. Duryer’s 


P, 
Half Calf, $2 50 a vol- 
I adore Soldiers. | ume. 
A Porvtar Dvopexct- 
mo Eprrion, Complete, 
With Portrait and elab- 


Regiment, and Cousin Tom’s going into the Regular Army, and we've | orate Index. Printed on 


all been making Hayelocks for ever so many days, and Papa promises, 


Fine Paper, 40 cents a 
volume ; Sheep, 60 cents 


if I'm good, to take me to see the First Battle. Oh! won't it be de- | 4° voiume: Half. Calf 


lightful ?” 


(Mild Youth is shut up.) 





$1 25 a volume, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Books for the War. 


BEADLE’S MILITARY HAND-BOOK. 
Embracing the Official Articles of War—A Dictionary 
of Military Terme—Pay List -- Ratious — Equipments— 
Courtesies, &e. Price 25 cents, 
BEADLE’S DIME DRILL BOOK. 
BEADLE’S DIME SONGS FOR THE WAR. 
BEADLE’S DIME UNION SONG BOOK. 
LIFE OF LIEUT.-GEN. WINFIELD SOOTT, 
And an Account of his Brilliant Victories in Mexico. 
Ten Cents each. For sale by all Book and News Deal- 
ers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. “Agents wanted. 
Address BEADLE & CO., Publishers, 
141 William Street, New York. 











Perfect Fitting Shirts, 


MADE TO MEASURE AT $18 PER DOZEN. 


Printed directions for Self-Measurement, list of prices, 
drawings of different styles of Shirts, sent free everywhere. 


8. W. H. WARD, from London, 
No. 387. Broadway, N. ¥.;up: Staips.. 





The Seats of War. 
Military Maps. 
Which are the Best! 

H. H. Lloyd & Co.’s 


Complete 


Military Chart 


IS MOST COMPLETE and RELIABLE, being engraved 
especially to meet the present want, from official data, ar- 
ranged by Mesera.. Vielé and Haskins, Military Pngineers, 
exhibiting on one sheet, 27x37-inches, a large Map of the 
WHOLE of Maryland and Virginia, a larg’ Map of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, smaller Maps of the Missiesippi River, 
Cairo, Mobile, Pensacola, Galveston, Delta of the Missis- 
sippi, Charlesten, Hampton Roade,: Norfolk, &c., &c. 
Price 25 cents. 


Also a Pocket Edition 


of the above, on fine linen paper, together with a Com- 
PLETE GLossany ot MunitarY Worps and Movements, 
and an excellent Stret Pate Eneravine of GENERAL 
SCOTT. 12mo, Cloth, Price 75 

Also another splendid Chart of 


. Military Portraits, ' 
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JOHN BULL BETWEEN TWO STOOLS. 








Maps, Arms, &c. 
* This new and Elegant work will be ready June 25th. 
The large, splendid Head-piece exhibits a soflier in each 
of the uniforms worn in our army, protecting the S/ars 
and Stripes with Muskets and Rifled Cannon. In the 
foreground, are Zouaves trampling on the Rebel Flag, and 
a serpent underneath, the flag being plainly shown. Un- 
derneath the Head-piece are Definitions and Explanations 
of Military Words and Movements. Under this are cor- 
rect portraits of Generals Scott, McClellan, Butler, Fre- 
mont, Banks, and Prentiss; Colonels Ellsworth, Corcoran, 
and several others. At the bottom is a New Map, just en- 
graved, 13 by 26 inches in size, showing the whole of Ma- 
ryland and Virginia, according to the latest information. 
The Border of this Chart is composed of Military Figures, 
showing fourteen Positions for the Musket, according to 
Hardee's Tacties. Size 27x37 inches. Price 25 cents. 
Our Charts are all carefully colored on excellent paper. 
All mailed, pre-paid, on receipt of the price. 
Besides these we have 


Ten other Charts and 
- Portraits, 


designed expressly for the times 
THE MOST LIBERAL TERMS MADE WITH 
AGENTS. 
Address . 


H. H. Lloyd & Co., 


25 Howard Street, N. Y. 
N. B. See New Price List. 


Gen. Scott Uses this 
MAP. 


THE EDITORS OF THE HERALD, TRIBUNE, TIMES, 
EXPRESS, AND HARPER'S WEEKLY USE IT. 
LOOK AT THE MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR IN 
THE SOUTH. 

MANASSAS JUNCTION ONCE IN THE POSSESSION 
OF THE UNITED STATES TROOPS, NO AID 
CAN REACH HARPER'S FERRY OR 
RICHMOND BY RAILROAD. 
FIVE-DOLLAR UNITED STATES MAP, 


And Gazetteer of the 
the Southern Country 
from the Last Cen- 
sus and Positive 
Knowledge, 


For 25 centa, Colored in States, nicely., 
TOOK THREE be a oa TO ENGRAVE THIS 
AP. 


Lloyd’s Map of 
America 


Is Now Ready. 
Having been engraved on 2 new plan entirely, and print- 
ed and colored nicely on a Power Press, we can make and 
color it so low as to defy competition. The usual price of 
a Map of this size is from $5 to $8. 
IT IS FOUR FEET SQUARE, 

Printed on an entire sheet of strong white linen paper, and 
shows to the reader at one glance, from CANADA to 
TEXAS, and is acknowledged by all railroad men to be 
the most CORRECT Map ever offered to the people of this 
country, and is used by them altogether, To show how 
correct this Map ia, we will just say that, on the 16th of 
May, the Alabama and Florida Railroad was opened from 
Pensacola to Montgomery, Alabama, and it is laid down 
correctly on our Map. 

LLOYD'S RAILROAD MAP SHOWS EVERY RAIL- 
ROAD IN RUNNING ORDER UP TO FEB. 1, - 1861. 
Every station and city is marked down on the roads, and 
the distances between each station, and the total length of 
the road. Every River in America is traced out, and the 

fowns and Cities on the Ohio and Mississippi, and other 
Rivers, are marked down plainly. ALL THE FORTS, 
BATTERIES, and STRONGHOLDS IN THIS COUN- 
TRY ARE LAID DOWN PROMINENTLY. The read- 
er can see the situation of the NORTHERN and SOUTH- 











Company, which IS ALONE WORTH THE PRICE OF 
THE MAP. 

30,000 CITIES, TOWNS, AND STATIONS ARE 
LAID DOWN ON LLOYD'S MAP. 

A Vavvas_e Feature.—On the back of the sheet on 
which Lloyd’s Map is printed, is the name of each Railroad, 
its total length, cost of fare, where passengers breakfast, 
dine, and sup, and a sketch of every Town, City, River, 
and Fort; also an Historical Sketch, and the lation 
of each place, from the last Census, and other reliable in- 
formation of the latest date. This information will be of 
great value to every one at the nt time, and is alone 
worth three times the price of the Map. The amount of 
information given on the back is equal to an octavo vol- 
ume of 300 formation that can not be had else- 
where for $10—all for 25 cents. 

A TIME INDICATOR is also inserted on the face of 
Lloyd's Great United States Railroad Map, showing the 
difference in time at Washington, D.C., and the principal 
cities in this country and Europe. Thus, when it is 12 
o'clock, m., at Washington, it is HALF PAST TWO 
O'CLOCK the following night at Jeddo, Japan—being 14 
hours ahead of our time at Jeddo. Lloyds Map can be 
aye “p and put away without creasing, or hung up on 

wall. 

Agents will find that they can sell from 20 to 40 copies 
of the colored edition daily. It can be sent by mail, in 
strong wrappers, by the quantity, at ONE CENT per 
copy. Sending the Map by Mail does not injure it at all. 

NO LICENSE IS REQUIRED TO 8 THIS MAP 
IN ANY STATE IN AMERICA. 

As there is so much deception practiced on the public 
now-a-days by humbug Maps of the Seat of War, we have 
thought it advisable to submit evidence of the correctness 


of this Map. 
Newark, New Jersey, 1961. 
J. T. Lrorp.—Inclosed is $3 00; I ewe ~ Map 
alone worth that amount. JOHN 8. DARCY, 
President New Jersey R. R. Co, 
LOGANSPORT, PEORIA AND BURLINGTON 
Rattaoap, 1861. 
J. T. Liorp.—Send me twenty-five copies of your valu- 
able Map for use of our stations. 
CHARLES FOLLETT, General Ticket Agent. 
Untrep States Lanp Orrice, Pensacola, 
J. T. Lrorp.—Send me two copies of your valuable Map 
mmaissioner. 


every week. H. WELLS, Land C 
Orrice Micuican Cenrrat Raritnoap Co., 
Derrort, 1861. 


Mr. Dartus CLARK, tt Michigan Central Railroad 
Co., No. 173 Broadway, New York.—Dear Si: : We be- 
lieve, from the plan of Lioyd’s Map and its cheapness, that 
it will supersede all competitors. Mr. R. N. Rice, our Su- 

rin’ mnt, is quite pleased with Lloyd's Map, and here- 

$20 for ten copies, to be sent yearly 
with our 


OFFICE OF THE GENESEE FARMEE, 
Rocagstsn, N. Y., April 9, 1861. 
J. T. Luorp.—I think your Map a most valuable 
I should think it would have a great sale. 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Proprietor of Genesee Farmer. 
Liorp's RatLroap Map, said to be the most compre- 
hensive and Map published.— Norwich (Conn.) 
Aurora. 
‘ Luorp’s Rareoap Map is the most accurate Map and 
guide extant.— Norwich (Conn.) Courier. 
Wasnineton City, February 6, 1861. 
J. T. Luovp.—Dear Sir: Inclosed find $1, the worth 
of which please forward in your R. R. Maps. I wish to use 
them before the Legislatures of the Southern States. 
Respectfully, GEN. DUFF GREEN. 
Gernrrat Supr’s Orrice, Va. ANp Tenn. R. R. vo} 
Lyncusuren, Va., February 1, 1861. 
Dear Sm: I think highly of your ‘t American Map,” 
and inclose you $20-in order to aid in keeping it up. 
Yours truly, EK. H. GILL, Gen. Supt. 
J. T. Liorb, 164 Broadway, New York. 
t@~ SEND MONEY FOR SAMPLE Copy and Private 
Civeular, giving Terms. Agents can sell this Map to ev- 
erybody they call on, as it is the cheapest and best Map in 
the United States, and shows at a glance from the Atlan- 
tic Ocean to the Guif of Mexico. Single copies 25 cents— 
8 copies for $1. Sent by mailanywhere. No stamps taken. 
Address J. T. LLOYD, Publisher, 
No. 164 Broadway, New York City, N. Y., 
London, No. 156 Cheapside. 


$300,000. 


Summer Clothing, 
Devlin, Hudson & Co., 


Corner of Warren Street, and corner of Grand Street and 


Broadway. 
‘The largest and only complete of stylish 
SUMMER ‘ 


to be found-in the city. ‘ . 

Having turned our entire force and meant into the Re- 
tail Department of our business, we are now with 
an immense stock of all kinds of in 

MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
suited to the season, which we offer a& exceedingly 


; HUDSON & CO. 
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